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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THIS MAY SEEM unduly negative, but here at THE NEw 
LEADER we can always tell how we are doing by the attacks 
on us. Reprints, praise, agreement are soothing, to be sure; 
but the best way of measuring our impact on the public is 
to keep an eye on our critics. When we get just about the 
same type of treatment from extremists of the Left and 
Right, we know we are succeeding in our aim of a balanced 
publication open to all shades of democratic opinion. 

Of course, this type of measurement was a lot easier in 
the old days, when local Communists and native fascists 
were forces to reckon with. During the 1930s, the deluge 
of angry mail from Christian Fronters and fellow-travelers 
gave us a rare feeling of satisfaction. Now it’s not as easy 
to tell; with the lunatic fringe lying low on both Left and 
Right, we have to watch what you might call the political- 
neurotic fringe. But still we’re not doing too badly. 

From the Left, we have on hand a scathing attack by one 
Hal Draper in Labor Action, weekly organ of the Schacht- 
manite branch of American Trotskyism. Mr. Draper is 
exercised about Daniel James’s articles here on the Guate- 
malan situation. “Futile mutterings,” he calls them, in the 
course of a 1000-word diatribe in which he also attacks 
Commonweal, the New Republic, the CIO and the New York 
Post, all of whom saw little tragedy in the overthrow of the 
Communist-dominated regime in Guatemala. We and the 
aforementioned organs are all “corrupted” by the poisons 
of “national-chauvinism.” 

The attack from the Right is even more interesting. It 
appears in the Washington newsletter Human Events, in the 
form of an essay on the Negro problem by Harry Serwer, 
New York advertising man. “When a New York or Wash- 
ington newspaper,” he declares, “mournfully talks of the 


he EW 


inhuman crimes against the lowly Negro, just write it of 
as so much hogwash; for the Herald Tribune, the Times, 
Tue New Leaper, the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
and their jitney imitators . . . write all that stuff with tongue 
in cheek. . . . It did my heart good to hear some of these 
papers referred to as ‘the radical press’ in such cities as 
Houston, Oklahoma City, New Orleans and San Antonio,” 

Mr. Serwer continues: “Some months ago I read a piece 
in THE New Leaver [by Stephen P. Ryan, November 16, 
1953—Ed.] about the Louisiana sugar worker and how his 
status was as low as a peon’s. The article said this peon 
was earning about $600 a year. . . . Nothing was said about 
the true status of these workers; many own their own 
plantations . . . clear from $7,500 to $10,000 a year... .” 

Such criticism, of course, does the heart good; it also 
gives point to the praise and reprints we garner elsewhere 
by “bracketing” our viewpoint. Among our recent articles, 
the greatest hit was scored by Lewis Mumford’s June 2 
piece opening our “Alternatives to the H-Bomb” symposium; 
it was picked up by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Minne. 
apolis Tribune, the Combat Forces Journal and the Tokyo 
Shinbun. The most delayed reprint was Sidney Hook's 
“Indoctrination and Academic Freedom,” which appeared 
here on March 9, 1953, and was reprinted by the Portland 
Oregonian on July 4, 1954. And the most earnest recent 
reprinter is the Montreal Gazette, which during the month 
of August commented editorially on “After Geneva” by 
Raphael R. Abramovitch (August 2), “How Free Is For. 
mosa?” by Hu Shih (August 16) and Gene Sosin’s poem. 
“Chouing Things Over” (August 23). Some of these pub- 
lications are liberal, some conservative; they are all thor- 
oughly democratic. 
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After EDC 


Premier Mendes-France, who helped kill the European Army freaty, 





By Sal Tas 


still must accept orreject any alternate form of German rearmament 


Paris 
HE FRENCH ASSEMBLY’S rejec- 
ea of the European Defense 
Community treaty is not in itself the 
worst thing that happened. The deci- 
sion itself was better than no deci- 
sion; in this Premier Pierre Mendés- 
France was correct, just as he was 
correct in repeating (to the discom- 
fort of his foes) that he was the first 
Premier to put EDC to a vote. 
Unfortunately, EDC was put to a 
vote by a government which opposed 
it, a constitutional practice that is, to 
say the least, dubious, all the more 
so because Mendés-France refused to 
take a stand himself to the very end. 
Nevertheless, there was little doubt 
that he opposed the treaty. This. 
became clear at the Brussels Confer- 
ence. When Mendés-France formu- 
lated his protocols for that confer- 


ence, it could be argued that these 


/Proposals deserved understanding, 
because they were the price of rati- 
fication, But soon we learned that 


bthe Cabinet had leaked to the press 


only a pale copy of what the pro- 
jposals contained. Despite this, the 
jattEDC press, partly nationalist, 
partly neutralist, started a campaign 
against the protocols; while in the 
EDC camp, Robert Schuman and 
André Philip published their attacks 


—~_ the protocols at the moment the 
conference began. 


In any case, nobody who was pres- 


pent at the Brussels meeting can hon- 


jstly maintain that the Schuman- 
ilip articles caused the conference 
to fail. The conference failed because 
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MENDES-FRANCE AND SIR WINSTON 


Mendés-France asked the foreign 
ministers of the other five EDC pow- 
ers to take his proposals or leave 
them—straight, unaltered. This tactic 
he had not even employed on his 
own Cabinet, and, quite understand- 
ably, the five sovereign states rejected 
it. 

If Mendés-France had used the 
pressure of the anti-EDC press to get 
greater concessions from his diplo- 
matic partners, and if, later, he had 
used the pressure of his diplomatic 
partners to force his “compromise” 
on the Assembly, he would have been 
in the right as a tactician. Unfortu- 
nately, nothing of the kind happened. 

To begin with, Mendés-France’s 


CHURCHILL: 'A HEALTHY RESPECT 


protocols were not what you could 
call a compromise. Even if you are 
not an admirer of supranational ex- 
periments, you have to admit that 
Mendés-France went much farther in 
the direction of the anti-EDC group 
than of the EDC bloc. True, the pub- 
lication of his proposals caused the 
anti-EDC members of his Cabinet to 
resign; but that shows mainly that 
they were politically more adept than 
their pro-EDC colleagues. The latter 
waited with their resignations till 
EDC was dead and buried. 

In Brussels, the French Premier 
was not only adamant but arrogant. 
and the “five” refused to capitulate, 
supported by American Ambassador 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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EDC CONTINUED 


David Bruce, who, in fact, acted as 
the chief of staff in this diplomatic 
battle. Both sides could certainly 
have made more concessions. Ray- 
mond Aron, writing in Figaro, justly 
reproached the five for a certain 
“talmudism of the supranational.” 
The fact is, a weak EDC would have 
been the quickest and least painful 
way of achieving German rearma- 
ment. And even if the five thought 
that Mendés-France did not come to 
Brussels in good faith, they should 
have accepted his proposals. If in- 
deed he wanted the conference to fail, 
it was not in the interest of the five 
to play his game. 

But the real cause of the mistrust 
at Brussels was not so much the 
demands made by Mendes-France as 
an abortive move that preceded 
the Brussels meeting. Express, the 
weekly edited by Jean-Jacques Ser- 
van-Schreiber which is close to the 
present government, let it be known 
that Mendés-France would support 
ratification of the treaty, but that he 
had at the same time promised the 
anti-EDC bloc that he would put the 
treaty on ice while he made an 
effort to obtain a Big Four Confer- 
ence on the German problem. This 
meant that Mendés-France was try- 
ing to force a conference with Mos- 
cow before Germany was rearmed, 
that is, on the basis of weakness. This 
was certainly contrary to all the in- 
ter-allied agreements and understand- 
ings up to that time. And it was at 
this point that many politicians and 
journalists, who had supported Men- 
dés-France for his energy, his sincere 
will to reform France and his pro- 
gressive stand on North Africa, be- 
gan to wonder if the dangers in his 
foreign policy did not overshadow 
his merits in those other fields. 

That Mendés-France could lack 
scruple became apparent at Geneva. 
The Geneva agreements settled a 
Western defeat which had _ been 
caused by the unwillingness of France 
to fight on alone and the unwilling- 
ness of the United States and Britain 
to intervene. Under the circumstances, 
the agreements were the best that 


could have been expected. But the 
justness of the final truce was not 
due to Mendés-France. It was due to 
the courage of the Cambodian dele- 
gation which, under great pressure, 
especially from Mendés-France, re- 
fused to yield to the much worse 
terms which he had already accepted 
on their behalf. This significant epi- 
sode, which threw considerable light 
on Mendés-France’s tactics, was gen- 
erally ignored by the press. But 
Mendés-France tried the same tactics 





JULES MOCH: 


SPLITS SOCIALISTS 


on the EDC bloc, and he failed both 
at Brussels and at Paris. 

As you know, the EDC treaty was 
voted down before being properly 
discussed; men like Robert Schu- 
man, who originally signed the 
treaty, did not even get the chance 
to defend it. Even granting that the 
unbelievably inept behavior of EDC’s 
partisans was partially responsible, 
the procedure remains a_ scandal. 
The EDC bloc proposed a motion for 
temporary adjournment, to enable 
Mendés-France to negotiate once 
more with the five; at the same time, 
their motion called for rejection of 
any form of German rearmament 
which permitted an autonomous Ger- 
man army and general staff. This was 
aimed at splitting EDC’s opponents, 
who included (a) Gaullists who op- 
posed the supranational provisions 










































of EDC but might favor forms 
German rearmament which left the 
French Army intact: (b) Socialis 
like Jules Moch who oppose any form 
of German rearmament; and (¢) 
waverers who might accept a cop. 
trolled German 
confronted with the unpalatable a. 
ternative of uncontrolled German r. 


rearmament once 


armament, 

This was indeed a tactical menace 
to the anti-EDC group. which wm 
sponded with its famous “motion 
préalable” to withdraw the treat 
from discussion completely. And i 
was this motion that was success, 
primarily because there were 
many waverers who preferred ip 
direct rejection of EDC to open r 
jection. 

The tactics of the EDC group wer 
neat and clever, but they failed 
take into account the tanklike tactic 
of Mendés-France and they under 
estimated the lengths to which ED(: 
opponents would go to block th 
treaty. From the start of the debate 
there was no doubt about wher§ | 
Mendés-France stood—even thous 
he constantly refused to commit him 
self publicly in an unequivocal wa. 
In two clever speeches, on the radii 
and before the Assembly, he # 
tacked the Brussels Conference with 
out once defending the treaty. He 
firmly underlined the righteousnes 
of his proposals as “the only wai 


the treaty could be ratified by tJ me 
French Assembly.” Since the pry ma 
posals had already been rejected hye 
the five, and since they had been tif fea 
“indispensable elements,” the logic ret 
conclusions were obvious. But Mee ; Wil 
dés-France, although he implicit Wh 
condemned the treaty, did nothiss | day 
explicitly. The Government took "J nat 
sides and abstained from voting. Fra 

I had always thought EDC cout ab 
have been ratified if the Governmet® ful 
had backed it forcefully. This of dep 
government after another refused ten 
do. But now it was worse still: th Viet 
Government not only failed to bac ED 
the treaty, it was acting to under 
mine it. dep 


The repercussions of the EDC vole F tole 
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yill be felt for quite a time. First 
of all, it showed the world that at 
iast half the French Parliament, in- 
duding its Prime Minister, do not 
acknowledge their 
country’s foreign policy. No country 
can ever take a French proposal ser- 
jously unless it has already been 
ratified by the French themselves. 
Secondly, we are now confronted 
yith the problem of German rearma- 


continuity in 


| ment in forms which will cause us 


many more embarrassments. 

The EDC bloc claims that this de- 
leat is only temporary, that they will 
téturn with a better EDC. That we 
will have to see before we believe. 
When the EDC bloc the very next 
tay asked a debate on the “alter- 
native foreign policy” of Mendeés- 
France, the Premier showed he was 
a better tactician and a more power- 
ful force than all these accomplished 
deputies put together. For this “re- 
lum match” ended in a much greater 
‘ictory for Mendés-France than the 
EDC debate. 

Never before have the Communist 
deputies played such an important 
tole; their 100 votes gave the anti- 
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EDC bloc the majority. The Socialist 
split also hurt. The Jules Moch- 
Daniel Mayer group reinforced its 
position during the debate, and mus- 
tered 50 votes against the treaty on 
the final vote. Jules Moch has now 
become such a firm believer in the 
possibility of reciprocal and con- 
trolled disarmament that he refuses 
to contemplate any policy that in- 
volves an increase in armaments; in 





i 
j 
j 
ai 
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the long run, that could bring him 
to oppose even French armament. In 
practice, therefore, the line of the 
dissident Socialists can become in- 
distinguishable from the neutralists. 
Not only has this group destroyed 
the isolation in which the Commu- 
nists had been placed in the As- 
sembly, but it has destroyed the So- 
cialist party’s pivotal position and its 
electoral standing. 

The EDC bloc now plans to bring 
down Mendés-France by refusing to 
vote for any of his proposals on for- 
eign policy. If they persist in these 
plans, any form of German rearma- 
ment he proposes will be voted down. 
In other words, it is now the EDC 
bloc which is counting on the Com- 





munists to give it a majority against 
Mendés-France! This is very danger- 
ous business. In the first place, one 
must see this EDC bloc in action to 
know that any of their maneuvers 
can easily be outflanked by Mendés- 
France. In this case, it will be easy 
for him, for he can stand as the de- 
fender of the Atlantic Community 
and portray the EDC bitter-enders as 
the destroyers of NATO. 

The only sensible position, it seems 
to me, is to acknowledge that the 
“European” defenses have been 
breached, and to retire to the “At- 
lantic” defenses. Once Mendeés- 
France is safely assisted into firm 
policies of Atlantic collaboration, the 
time will come again to try building 
a more united Europe within the 
framework of Atlantic collaboration. 
Even those think Mendeés- 
France’s statements on Atlantic sol- 
idarity to be just so many words 
should think twice before they vote 
down his Atlantic proposals for Ger- 


who 


man rearmaments. 

But it is also clear that Mendeés- 
France has shown himself to be po- 
litically unscrupulous, even though 
he has the vitality which his oppon- 
ents lack and which France needs so 
much. He is certainly no fellow- 
traveler. He dislikes rearmament be- 
cause it costs so much money which 
he could use in so many other ways; 
and he still has the hope that he can 
deal successfully with the Kremlin 
on this basis. Furthermore, he 
reckons only with French interests 
and cares little for those of his allies. 
His whole policy is a subtle, intelli- 
gent French nationalism; he is, in 
other words, a much cleverer de 
Gaulle. Replace de Gaulle’s romantic 
military ideas by Mendés-France’s re- 
alistic economic ideas and you have 
the man. 

Although he is especially ignorant 
in the field of international politics, 
he may learn. He now hopes to create 
a kind of “third force” in the form 
Churchill 
may yet bring him to his senses, for 
Mendés-France has a healthy respect 
for the Anglo-Saxon power. 


of a Paris-London axis. 


World Council of Churches 


EVANSTON 

STRONG spiritual tie clasped the 
125,000 persons who thronged 
Soldiers’ Field in Chicago on Sun- 
day evening, August 15, to partici- 
pate in a gigantic “Festival of Faith.” 
The worshippers came from 48 coun- 
tries, spoke in 30 tongues and repre- 
sented every major Christian com- 
munion except the Roman Catholic. 
For thirty minutes, 1600 delegates 
paraded, before the 
bright floodlights playing upon the 
vast arena, carrying with them the 
flags of many nations and dressed in 


six abreast, 


colorful ecclesiastical and native re- 
galia. Simultaneously, a 2000-voice 
choir led the huge congregation in 
traditional hymns of praise. 

These thousands had gathered to 
participate in the worship ceremonies 
that opened the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches, a 
cooperative body of 163 Protestant. 
Eastern Orthodox, Anglican, and Old 
Catholic denominations with a com- 
bined membership of 171 million 
Christians. More newsmen were as- 
signed to cover the Evanston As- 
sembly than any other event in 
American history, with the single 
exception of the 1952 GOP conven- 
tion. In addition to the galaxy of 
church figures on hand, the delegates 
were addressed by many renowned 
public figures, among them President 
Eisenhower and Dag Hammarskjold, 
UN Secretary-General. 





RapH L. Roy, a Methodist minister 
now doing graduate work at the 
Union Theological Seminary, wrote 
Apostles of Discord, an analysis of 
U. S. Protestant “fringe” groups. 


By Ralph L. Roy 


The World Council Assembly was 
not newsworthy simply because of 
its massive scale, as impressive as the 
size of the undertaking may have 
been. Nor was its chief accomplish- 
ment the bringing together of repre- 
sentatives of traditions long hostile 
toward one another. The delegates’ 
deliberations brought to the fore- 
ground the thinking of Christians. 
especially Protestants, as they face up 
to a world that is brimming with 
confusion and turmoil, division and 
hatred. 

The first responsibility at Evanston 
was to deal with the main theme, 


OXNAM: THE GOSPEL ABOVE ALL 


“Christ, the Hope of the World.” 
This subject appeared drab and 
pointless to many secular observers, 
but it proved to be dynamite among 
the theologians. Beneath the formid- 
able verbiage that littered the campus 
of Northwestern University, where 


the sessions were held, a deep theo 
logical cleavage emerged among thi 
participants. In 
those (mostly Europeans) who en. 
phasized the other-worldly aspects «i 
the Christian testimony, its eschat: 
logical hope, and, in a few cases, th 


one corner wer 


physical return of Jesus Christ “) 
the clouds Warring 
against this position were a voc 


of heaven.” 


core of activists, led by American 
(less cynical, perhaps, than thei 
brethren from abroad) who contend 
ed that while the church must key 
one eye trained above, its feet mu 
be planted firmly on the grout 
Some of the far-reaching social in & 
plications of this chasm between the 
“futurists” and the “here-and-nov 
school” are obvious. 
To a few delegates, all the ther 
logical hubbub seemed _irrelevanl 
nonsensical, escapist, or strictly af 
demic. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnanye 
himself well-read in matters of doy 
trine, gasped: “It’s a terrible thin 
to admit, but I don’t understaw 
what they’re arguing about.” Othe 
protested that such specialized tht 
oretical discussions tended to fore 
a gap between ecclesiastical brass a 
the rank-and-file. . 
Of greater interest to the genet 
public were the political implication 
of the World Council meeting. Th 
most controversy, 
course, raged over the participalit' 
of eleven delegates from Czechos! 
vakia and Hungary, assailed both bi 
responsible authorities and by rth 


important 


less demagogues as tools of the 
tyrannical regimes controlling thee 
two nations. Honest men, regardles 
of their own political bias, emphat 
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at Evanston 


ally disagreed as to whether they 
should be treated in the council ses- 
sions as bona fide representatives of 
their oppressed flocks. 

Some contended that, whatever 
compromises they may have made, 
these “Iron Curtain delegates” should 
be congratulated, not castigated, for 
holding a candle in a very dark cor- 
ner of the world. Moreover, their 
presence, it was agreed, proved to 
mankind that “in Christ there is no 
East or West” and served to assure 
thechurches in Communist-controlled 
states that the rest of Christendom 
was not unmindful of their plight. 
This latter reasoning convinced the 
State Department to grant visas to 
the controversial guests on the theory 
that their visit to the United States 
might strengthen “the churches of 
Ceechoslovakia and Hungary in the 
face of the constant and ruthless 
pressure to which they are sub- 
jected.” 

Others, however, both within the 
World Council and without, charged 
that all faithful church leaders in 
Communist countries were in jail; 
hence, those at Evanston were willing 
instruments of Soviet intrigue. One 
delegate, Professor Josef L. Hrom- 
adka of the Evangelical Church of 
the Czech Brethren, was picketed by 
refugees carrying placards reading: 
“Hromadka—Traitor of Christian- 
ity.” Two exiled Estonians, one an 
oficial Lutheran delegate, asked the 


Assembly to “ignore the counsel of 
the delegates from the Communist 
Countries, especially the ‘advice’ of 
Bishop John Peter of Red Hungary.” 

Meanwhile, a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Communist 
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Aggression, headed by Representa- 
tive Alvin M. Bentley (R.-Mich.), 
heard testimony that Bishop Peter 
was a “Communist informer” em- 
ployed by the Hungarian 
police. The Bishop denied this charge 
in a carefully prepared reply, said 
he was not a Communist, boasted of 
religious freedom in Hungary, and 
contended that it was possible to be 
a Communist and a Christian at the 


secret 


same time “in a certain sense of the 
word.” When Bentley invited the 
Hungarian delegates to testify pub- 
licly concerning conditions of the 
churches in their country, they firmly 
refused on the grounds that they had 
come to the United States “exclu- 
sively for religious conferences.” 

World Council spokesmen success- 
fully fought to keep the delicate sit- 
uation under control. This task was 
left largely to Charles P. Taft, 
brother of the late Ohio Senator and 
a leading Episcopal layman, who 
chaired the press conferences and 
ruled out many controversial queries 
as “theyond the scope of this As- 
sembly.” 

Contrary to the ominous predic- 
tions of World Council critics, the 
handful of Kremlin admirers and the 
smattering of neutralists did not fare 
well at Evanston. Fortunately, there 
still dwelt among the delegates a re- 
ligious-rooted idealism that led them 
to applaud the United Nations, urge 
sacrificial assistance to backward 
areas, denounce the concept of in- 
evitable warfare, and plead for the 
“prohibition of all weapons of mass 
destruction together with drastic re- 
duction of all other armaments.” 

Moreover, their belief in the provi- 
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dence of God, the efficacy of prayer. 
and the interminable possibilities of 
the conversion experience, whether 
personal or national, encouraged 
them to press their wish that all na- 
tions, including the Soviet Union. 
might accept specific “minimum con- 
ditions” of freedom and _ justice. 
thereby allowing for constructive ne- 
gotiation between East and West. 
The World Council renounced “sub- 
mission to, engulfment by or ap- 
peasement of totalitarian tyranny and 
aggression, but added, out of a 
sense of Christian duty, that “how- 
ever deep the conflict may be it is not 
an insuperable bar to living together’ 
in a divided world.” Some observers, 
them the editors of the 
newspapers, 


among 
Scripps-Howard mis- 
takenly saw in this latter phraseology 
signs of naivete or surrender. 
Speaker after speaker denounced 
Marxist theory and Soviet practice. 
Dr. Guenter Jacob of the Soviet 
zone of Germany boldly proclaimed 
that “it is impossible to believe in 
both the Christian dogma and in the 
Communist dogma.” There was wide 
speculation as to what might happen 
to Jacob upon his return home. In a 
speech delivered by a friend, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr (who was too ill to 
attend the sessions) depicted Com- 
munism as “the last fruit of a Chris- 
tian heresy, which was intent upon 
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CHURCHES 


taking the kingdom of God by vio- 
lence.” Two of the six newly-elected 
presidents, Archbishop Michael of 
the Greek Archdiocese of North and 
South America, and Bishop F. K. 
Otto Dibelius of Berlin—and many 
other speakers—described the per- 
secution of the churches under Soviet 


CONTINUED 


rule. 

A split in the influential German 
delegation between the enthusiastic 
partisans of the West and the neu- 
tralists came to the fore in a short- 
lived controversy over the presidium. 
An unsuccessful effort was initiated 
by layman Martin Niemoeller to re- 
ject the nomination of 74-year-old 
Dibelius in favor of an undesignated 
German layman on the legitimate 
grounds that at least one World 
Council president should not be a 
member of the cloth. Many observers, 
however, sensed that Niemoeller’s 
actual target was the political posi- 
tion represented by Dibelius. Nie- 
moeller has never expressed a clear- 
cut disavowal of the Soviet Union, 
and his recent trip to Moscow did not 
increase his popularity among anti- 
Communists. 

Communism as an economic sys- 
tem was also sharply rebuked in the 
Assembly’s statement on “The Re- 
sponsible Society.” The World Coun- 
cil surprised many of its friends 
-and disappointed most of its profes- 
sional foes by abandoning its 1948 
condemnation of a laissez-faire econ- 
omy and by moving toward a posi- 
tion more palatable to champions of 
modified capitalism. Government in- 
tervention was approved “to relieve 
the impact of unemployment, indus- 
trial injury, low wages, unfavorable 
working conditions, sickness and old 
age,” but recognition was given to 
“relative freedom in enterprise” and 
“to the role of the price system.” 

Commented the astonished Chicago 
Tribune: “The Report resembled the 
1952 platform of the Republican 
party more than the report on social 
questions adopted by the WCC at its 
first world assembly in Amsterdam 
six years ago.” The Tribune still 
sought to impugn the statement for 


being “tinged with Bennettism,” as 
when it warns the churches against 
“the temptation to succumb to anti- 
Communist hysteria.” Professor John 
C. Bennett, Niebuhr’s colleague at 
Union Theological Seminary, was 
co-chairman of the commission on 
“The Responsible Society,” and has 
been a key target of the extreme 
Right. 

Throughout the economic delibera- 
tions there was an awareness that the 
church, in the words of Bishop 
Oxnam’s keynote address, “dare not 
identify the Gospel of Jesus with an 
historically conditioned political, so- 
cial or economic system. The gospel 
stands in judgment upon them all.” 

Second only to the interest in the 
statements on Communism was an- 
ticipation of the report on “Inter- 
group Relations.” Early in the ses- 
sions, white and colored delegates 
from this country and abroad (in- 
cluding the South African author, 
Alan Paton) lashed out at imperial- 
ism and all notions of white suprem- 
acy. Debate was expected. But 
observers were confounded by the 
acclamation that greeted a severe rep- 
rimand of racism as “an unutterable 
offense against God, to be endured 
no longer.” “Wherever Christians 
find themselves separated by caste. 
class, racial or other barriers, they 
will boldly cross them,” the lengthy 
report continued. 

One of the most explosive issues 
confronting the Assembly intolved 
the relationship of the Jews to Chris- 
tendom. In the original statement on 
the main theme, a two-edged proposi- 
tion was incorporated calling for: 
(1) the conversion of the Jews; (2) 
Christian rejoicing over the state of 
Israel, established in fulfillment of 
The first senti- 
ment embarrassed several Americans. 
among them Charles P. Taft, who de- 
cried proselytism as “not the proper 
approach to our Jewish neighbors.” 

Soon thereafter, delegates from the 
Near East urged deletion of all refer- 
ence to Israel. Some told how sup- 
port of Israel by Christian states had 


Biblical prophecy. 


brought many missions to “the verge 


of extinction.” Charles Malik, Am. 
bassador from Lebanon, sent ay 
urgent message to the Assembly, 
stating his belief that “the promises 
made to ancient Israel were all ful. 
filled in Jesus Christ” and that the 
renaissance of Israel in the twentieth 
century “has nothing to do either 
with eschatology or Christian the 
ology.” As a result of this contro. 
versy, the Jews were not mentioned, 
and the question was set aside for 
further study. The strong. unequivo. 
cal stand against anti-Semitism 
adopted in 1948 was reaffirmed in 
the report on “Intergroup Relations,” 

Another touchy subject was the re 
lationship of the World Council of 
Churches to Roman Catholicism. 0 
the one hand, some delegates at 
Evanston (especially among the 
Eastern Orthodox and Anglicans) be 
lieve that serious overtures to Rome 
should be made, for they see no last 
ing foundation for Christian coop 
eration without the eventual collab 
oration of the Papal system. Fervently 
opposed to this view, however, are 
some Protestant spokesmen who view 
Roman Catholicism as. at best, a 
wayward sister, and, at worst, a sem 
pagan ecclesiastical imposter. In 
speaking of Latin America, for et 
ample, Methodism’s Bishop Sante 
Uberto Barbieri of Argentina. one of 
the Council’s new presidents. found 
Rome “at the bottom of every cur 
tailment of religious liberties . . . a 
ways seeking a favorable moment 0 
cause discomfort and difficulties.” 4s 
in the case of the Jews. the Assembly 
quietly avoided open conflict on the 
Catholic issue. 

In view of the thunderclouds thet 
persistently hovered over Evanstot, 
perhaps the most significant fact i 
that a young organization. bringing 
together so many diverse peoples and 
traditions, could weather its stom 
so well. Opinions differ as to how 
much was accomplished by the i 
dustrious delegates. However. all ob- 


servers recognize the uniqueness of 


this international religious exp 
we know 


ment in the mysterious saga 
as history. 
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and colorful stadium itself was some- 
thing to behold. 

My Connecticut friend and I would 
watch the television screen for a 
minute, and then he would burst 
out: “Look! Everybody in Hartford 
is looking at that. It’s better than 
nothing, of course, but I’m right here 

-in the middle of things. I’m seeing 
the real thing. I see the whole dia- 
mond, both teams, the whole crowd 
and both dugouts. They'd all envy 
me if they knew where I’m sittin’.” 

Then he would watch Red Barber 
or Mel Allen reading a commercial. 
They would be singing the praises of 
White Owls or Ballantine’s. My 
friend would be as excited about 
their techniques as about those of 
Early Wynn or Mickey Mantle. He 


would say to me: “Look! Red’s givin’ 
























THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 
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Life Among the 
Yankee Fans 


BOHN 


chance to answer these questions. 
Next to me sat a man from Hartford, 
Connecticut, a cheerful, communica- 
tive, outgoing guy. There was not a 
secret in his life which he was not 
willing to impart. He comes down to 
the Yankee or Giant games about 
once a week when the teams are play- 
ing at home. Generally four or five 


entionel, HE OTHER NIGHT I got a new 
aside for | iia on the problem of 
mequivo: HF ievision broadcasting. I went up to 
the Yankee Stadium to see the opener 
of the three-game Yankee-Indian 
sries. From a Yankee fan’s point of 
view, it was a dreary affair. The NEw 
LEADER boys, who watched it on tele- 
vision, came into the office the next 
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morning discouraged, exhausted, ema- 
ated. Early Wynn, the appropriately 
named Cleveland pitcher, put on a 
superb exhibition, and the great 
Yankee heroes looked like school- 
boys going through futile motions 
with their bats. 

There was great unanimity among 


of his townsmen come with him by 


car. If it is a night game, they have 


to leave Hartford in the afternoon 
and take their dinner at a restaurant 
near the Stadium. After the game, 
starting about midnight, they motor 
back to their town on the Connecticut 
River. I was curious to know why 













’em a spiel. I know just what he’s 
sayin’. Heard it hundreds of times at 
home. But I never knew it went like 
that. It sounds so natural. I thought 
of course he was sayin’ it right off 
the way it comes to him. But see! A 
fellow’s holdin’ up a big card and 
he’s readin’ it. They’ll be surprised 


a a the experts who surrounded me. They these men, not at all rich, would at home when [ tell ’em how it’s done. 
, Bed agreed that there was nothing wrong spend so much time and money to see Gee! I’m right here.” It was psycho- 
best . with the Yankees that the addition of eighteen men play a game which has logical participation that counted. 
’ i afew good pitchers couldn’t cure. I no connection with their home town. Sitting in the park, my neighbor 
ster. ; wondered what they all thought when My Hartford friend and I were could feel he was young again and 
| for ® & the Yankees came back and won the fortunate enough to have seats im- playing the game himself. 
p = | lext two games with their oldtime mediately behind the television cam- By the eighth inning, the Indians 
” p> r verve. But as I write this, time is eramen and broadcasters. Red Barber had piled up 6 hits to the Yankees’ 
Hin ae out: Casey Stengel’s team is and Mel Allen were near enough so 1. And, in the ninth, the champions 
ee 84 games behind. This late in the that, during quiet moments, we could of five seasons went down one, two, 
ae ok season. it would take a miracle to put hear their remarks to their widely three. To old-timers, it was a sad 
ually them ahead. scaitered public. On a television sight. I suppose many another an- 


\ ssembly 
t on the 


But this isn’t what I want to write 


; about. When this little essay reaches 


my readers, they will have much later 


| information about the league stand- 


screen just a couple of yards in front 
of me, I could see the little picture 
which was given to the viewers far 
and near. And then I could shift my 


cient was thinking of Joe DiMaggio 
and Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig and 
what they would have been doing 
had they been there. But right before 


— Pe ~ is available to me now. gaze a few inches and take in the us we had two going heroes, Wynn 
ee a Apion experts will have whole great scene presented by the and Larry Doby. Only they were on 
bringin Hoh cepa ingenuity in twisting bright green diamond, the crowd of what was for us the wrong team. I 
old al = i in the columns. The sub- more than 60,000 onlookers and the must record that when Early Wynn 
" aoe op reais for me is the players flashing through the dramatic came up to bat the last time, the 
to bow fe ae “ig d. Why do these thou- motions of their contest. The whole great crowd gave him a loud and 
‘ok : : ‘People go to the games? composition was such a symbol of prolanged round of applause. In this, 
_ allot oo they stay home and en- human energy, liveliness, animation my vociferous and ungrammatical 
ae : a games on their television as can be viewed only at a sports ogg from Connecticut joined heart- 
expe i That event. The contrast between the little ily. That’s the way we always do in 
bet night, I had a_ first-class black-and-white screen and the vast this park!” he announced with pride. 
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The Failure of Socialism 


and the Future of Utopia 


By Daniel Bell 


F WORK has lost its rationale in the capitalist industrial 
I order, it has failed to find any new meaning under 
socialist regimes. One of the most significant sociological 
facts of recent years, perhaps, is the exhaustion of social- 
ist thought in Europe. Socialists are not wholly at fault. 
The European national economies, so insular or land- 
locked, are peculiarly dependent on world trade balances, 
and the area of policy maneuverability is limited; in 
fact, in a “managerial revolution” silently emerging, 
technical decision-making by the economic expert now 
shapes the politician’s pronouncements. But socialist doc- 
trine is not quite free of responsibility. Socialism, par- 
ticularly of the Western variety, was primarily a distribu- 
tive philosophy. The Manifesto of Marx, the Finanzkapi- 
tal of Hilferding, the Fabian essays of Webb all blithely 
assumed that the problems of production were solved by 
capitalism and that the function of socialism was to 
redistribute the fruits in more equitable fashion. Yet, 
the nineteenth-century problems of capital growth, of 
incentives and productivity, are very much alive today, 
and nationalization per se produces few miracles. 

Most striking of all, perhaps, is the apathy of workers 
in nationalized industries and their unwillingness to act 
as if they “own” the factories. (No more so, perhaps, as 
Michael Polanyi appositely remarks, than British sailors 
feel they “own” the Royal Navy.) The British railroad 
worker and the British miner fail to shout hallelujah 
when nationalized boards issue their annual reports. 
Again, some reasons go back far into the past: Many of 
the nationalized industries are burdened with archaic 





This article concludes the series on work by Daniel Bell, 
lecturer in sociology at Columbia University and labor 
editor of Fortune magazine. In the preceding articles, 
Mr. Bell traced the guiding patterns of industry in the 
United States and how they have led to alienation, dis- 
affection and resistance on the part of the worker. Now 
he discusses work relations under socialist regimes. 
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technology or heavy debt charges; deep-rooted work 
habits, particularly rate-busting, are difficult to change; 
the necessary rationalizations of work and schedule en 
gender resistance. As Austen Albu points out in one of 
the New Fabian Essays, “The problems of human rel: 
tions which the nationalized industries face are due 
mainly to the size and complexity of their organizational 
structures and are faced equally by all organizations of 
similar size.” 

But beyond the questions of economics, and the vexing 
ones of bureaucracy which Continental socialists have s 
belatedly begun to confront, there lies a further question 
of fundamental orientation. Socialism, particularly in the J 
West, has in its view of work been markedly utilitarian. 
Its concerns were largely with the market and with eft: 
ciency. The economic guides, such as those of Barone, 
Dickinson, Lange and Lerner, sought to demonstrate thal 
market calculi were possible in a directed econom), 
while the social rationales, of the Webbs on the one side 
and Lenin on the other, were directed largely to efficiency 
and order. 

The humanistic impulses which stemmed from William 
Morris were lost. Morris was not, as some simple 
minded interpretations have put it, a medievalist. For 
him, as Lewis Mumford has phrased it, “the iron steam 
ships that were a-building in Glasgow were the cathe 
drals of the industrial age.” Where socialists closed thei 
minds to the possibility of humanizing the machine 
Morris, in his News from Nowhere, saw a new orgaiil 
order in architecture, town planning, industry location 
and the like. 

These visions, particularly for the Fabians, were '0 
utopian. In her essay in the first Fabian volume in 18 
on “Industry Under Socialism.” Annie Besant (wh. 
quixotically, later became the outstanding spokeswom@? 
for theosophy and proclaimed a young Indian disciple 
as the new Messiah) attacked those who would air 
build a “new Jerusalem.” She argued that “realistically 
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AUTOMATION, THE SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, BRINGS A NEW CONCEPT OF WORK INTO BEING 


the organization of industry under socialism could only 
hea projection of existing tendencies. Her model was 
that mannikin world imagined by Edward Bellamy in his 
looking Backward. (“A horrible cockney dream,” Wil- 
liam Morris called it.) Bellamy’s utopia consisted of con- 
«tipt labor for state service and the “equalization” of 
work by providing shorter hours and other inducements 
for those forced to do the disagreeable tasks of society. 
The Webbs, too, saw social change largely as a means 
ocreate order; their motive was a passion for efficiency. 
\s H. G. Wells described these drives in his cruel but 
jut satire, The New Machiavelli: “Individualism... 
meant muddle, meant a crowd of separate, undisciplined 
litle people all obstinately and ignorantly doing things 
jarringly each one in his own way.... The organized 


istate should end muddle for ever; it ruled all our ideas 


and gave form to all our ambitions.” The Fabians had no 
feel for people. “If they [the Webbs] had the universe in 
hand,” Wells wrote, “I know they would take down all 
the trees and put up stamped tin green shades and sun- 
ight accumulators. Altiora [presumably Beatrice Webb] 
thought trees hopelessly irregular and sea cliffs a great 
mnistake,” 


This notion of ending muddle, of the introduction of 


F social discipline, was characteristically part of Lenin’s 


lemper as well. It is rather interesting that Lenin was 


deeply attracted to the work of Frederick Taylor; and 


when he was faced with the task of organizing post-Civil 
ar industrial production, his solution, as outlined in a 
notable address in June 1919, was the introduction both 
Of piece-work, as a means of increasing labor discipline, 
and of Taylorism. 
“The possibility of socialism,” Lenin wrote, “will be 
determined by our success in combining Soviet rule and 


pet organization or management with the latest pro- 
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gressive measures of capitalism. We must introduce in 
Russia the study and teaching of the Taylor system and 
its systematic trial and adoption.” 

Lenin believed in a form of “participation” by relat- 
ing each group of workers to the total enterprise and 
rewarding groups differentially. We must, he said, “bring 
[statistics] to the masses,” so that workers will see “how 
much work is needed and how much rest they can have. 
In this way, a comparison between the results of the 
enterprise of different [soviets] will be immediately re- 
warded (by reducing the work-day for a certain period. 
by raising the wages, offering them greater cultural or 
historical advantages and treasures, etc.)....” 

Modern socialist thinking has emancipated itself but 
little from the heritage of market costs and efficiency 
thinking. One of the most thoughtful English Socialists. 
Austen Albu, in his aforementioned essay, worries over 
the problem: If only more could be done with “joint 
consultation,” if only workers could be given a “sense of 
participation in the making of decisions,” if only they 
had “a sense of partnership in, and responsibility for, the 
industry in which they work....” But he knows that 
the “old slogans of industrial democracy or workers’ 
control by themselves offer no solution” in the large- 
scale bureaucratic organizations. 

If one hopes to provide a new spirit among worker= 
and a new appetite for work, one needs to consider the 
worker as more than part of a “human relation” in a 
factory. His job must not only feed his body; it must 
sustain his spirit. One of the significant “discoveries” of 
an American sociological study, The Man on the Assem- 
bly Line, by Charles Walker and Robert Guest, is the 
way in which the men, resenting the mechanical harness 
to which they are hitched, sought to buck the line in some 
small way to introduce variety within narrow limits and 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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WORK CONTINUED 


assert their own rhythms. One way was to build “banks,” 
that is, to accumulate a number of sub-assemblies of 
items; another was to “work up the line” very fast and 
then catch a breather. The most popular jobs in the plant 
were those of utility men, foremen and repairmen—those 
least resembling line jobs. The utility men, who act as 
substitutes for the line men at various times, made few 
complaints about the same work that drew constant bitter 
complaints from those who performed it. They spoke of 
getting an idea of the whole line, of meeting and talking 
with different workers and of knowing all the jobs. “To 
one unfamiliar with assembly-line work experience,” 
remark the authors, “the difference between a job with 
five operations and a job with ten, or between a job 
taking two minutes to perform and a job taking four, 
might seem far too trivial.... [Yet] for the worker one 
of the most striking findings of this study is the psycho- 
logical importance of even minute changes in his im- 
mediate job experience.” * 

The implications of the Walker-Guest study (like those 
of a similar experiment conducted by British researchers 
Cox and Sharp on the unit of work) are fairly simple. 
Since detailed job breakdown becomes humanly self- 
defeating, the answer lies in job rotation, in job “enlarge- 
ment,” in lengthening the work cycle, etc. Whatever nar- 
row losses this may entail from the view of time-and- 
motion study, the gain in workers’ satisfaction is beyond 
counting. 

In the larger aspects, one can level broad arguments 
against the present size of factories. By and large, there is 
little justification in many industries for concentrating all 
production under one roof. In textiles, for example, there 
is little reason for putting spinning, dyeing and weaving 
together in one huge shed which draws individuals along 
congested roads into a large fenced-in space; such opera- 
tions could easily be broken up and integrated with com- 
munity sites, and the materials would be brought to the 
workers rather than the workers to the materials. 

And yet all this fretting and worrying and moralizing 
may turn out to be academic. We stand today on the 
verge of a second Industrial Revolution. While the assem- 
bly line tended to fasten the worker bodily to the rhythm 
of the line, a vast development of electric motors and 
semi-automatic controls, the extension of the continuous 
flow, now threatens to eliminate the worker almost com- 
pletely. On its present scale and complexity, the continu- 
ous-flow innovation dates back only to 1939, when 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and the M. W. Kellogg 
Company erected the first of the oil industry’s great fluid- 


*It is striking, in reading Marx's description of machinery and modern 
industry, to see how acutely he grasped simple distinctions which have eluded 
generations of sociologists. His own solution for the deadening effects of machine 
work was variety. “It becomes a question of life and death for society .. . 
to replace the detail worker of today, crippled by life-long repetition of one 
and the same trivial operation, and thus reduced to the mere fragment of a 
man, by the fully-developed, individual, fit for a variety of labors, ready to 
face any change of production, and to whom the different social functions he 
performs are but so many modes of giving free scope to his own natural and 
acquired powers.” 
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catalytic crackers. In these new plants, the raw-material 
fluid or gas flows continuously in at one end, pass 
through intricate processing stages, and debouches jn g 
24-hour stream of products at the other end. The whok 
plant is run from central control rooms by a few me 
at the automatic control instruments, while mobile main, 
tenance crews take care of any breakdowns. The ney 
Ford engine plant in Cleveland, opened in 1952, provide 
a continuous operation from the original flow of sand and 
the casting of molds to the flow of molten iron and the 
shaking out of fully-cast engine blocks, with almost 1 
human hands touching the operation other than to speed 
the flow of work by checking empty gauges and from high 
overhead cranes lifting the mass of metals. Thus, foundy 
work, the grimiest of human degradation, gives way ti 
the machine. 

In this second Industrial Revolution, the phase o 
“automation,” there arises a new concept of work, o 
man as creator and regulator of delicate and preci 
machines. Some have hailed this “royal road” of techno: 
ogy as leading to the elimination of the semi-skilled 
worker and the birth of “a new class of artisans” « 
“skilled adjuster-builders.” Others see man as being 
further reduced in significance, standing completely out 
side his work and having no personal relation to it. h 
automation, men finally lose the “feel” of work. The ma 
who use power-driven tools today see these instrument, 
like driving an automobile, as an extension and enlarge: 
ment of their own bodies; the machines respond in # 
organic sense to their own commands, adding new dev 
terity and power to their muscle skills. But in automation 
as machine tenders, the men stand outside work, atl 
whatever control once existed (in restriction of produ: 
tion, for example) is finally shattered. As Warner Bloom: 
berg put it, “You can’t slow down the continuous anneale 
in order to preserve jobs.” Thus, the machine proce: 
becomes fully self-contained. 

In the history of human hopes and longing, the pola 
points of arcadia and utopia meet at some point in tht : 
curving universe. Men have always looked back to sont 
golden age or forward to some golden idyll. Two tho 
sand years ago, Antipater of Thessalonica, a Greek po! 
of Cicero’s day, acclaimed the invention of the wale 
wheel for grinding corn as giving freedom to femal 
slaves: “Cease from grinding... sleep late, even if ie 
crowing cocks announce the dawn.... The Nymphs pe / 
form the work of your hands. ... [they] turn the hea 
concave Nisyrian millstones.” Aristotle predicted tf 
slavery would disappear when looms wove by themself 
and musical instruments played by themselves, for tele 
the chief workmen would not need helpers, nor mast 
slaves. - 

And yet work, said Freud, is the chief means of bint 
ing an individual to reality. What will happen when 0° — 
only the worker but work itself is displaced by the : 
machine? 
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Afanta: Joseph R. Fiszman. Boston: Courtney R. Sheldon. 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Dalias: Bicknell Eubanks. 


Minneapolis: Sam Romer. New Orleans: Stephen Ryan. Richmond: Lawrence King. St. Louis: William Wyant Jr. San Francisco: Frank Mankiewicz. 


INDIAN SUMMER—THREE REPORTS 


America came back from vacation this week. Its children returned to school, its 
adults prepared for the biennial political siege. This is what it was like: 


The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan 


St. Louis 
is Mysterious Majesty, the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 

will pay his annual visit to St. Louis 
in early October. He will attend the 
Veiled Prophet Ball in Kiel Audi- 
torium’s Convention Hall and lead a 
parade of floats through downtown 
streets, then vanish whence he came. 
While here, the potentate reigns 
briefly over his Court of Love and 
Beauty. He crowns five comely debu- 
lantes to be his Queen and Special 


'f Maids, initiates the social season, in- 


spects his Bengal Lancers and touches 


off another sociological discussion 


among cynics and liberals, some of 
whom do not approve of him. 

This year’s will be the 71st Veiled 
Prophet Ball and the 72nd parade. 


‘B the first appearance of His Myster- 


lous Majesty was in 1878, when he 


fF 2mved by river barge for a harvest 


s of bint 
when 10: 


d by &E 


w Lest! § 


festival dedicated to Ceres, goddess 
of corm and earth. The trend subse- 
quently has been away from the soil. 
First to play the Veiled Prophet role 
was one John G. Priest. No succes- 
sor has ever been identified, the in- 
ner workings of the Order being a 
carefully guarded secret. It is said 
on good authority, however, that the 
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By William K. Wyant Jr. 


organization is composed of about 
1000 leading male St. Louisans, that 
the membership elects a central coun- 
cil, that the council 
Prophet and that the magnate serves 
for two years, doing pretty much as 
he pleases. 

The Veiled Prophet, bearded and 
venerable, gets to wear a costume 
which beggars the glory of Solomon. 
His helmet is of polished gold, his 
flowing robes of heavy white and 
gold cloth, his train a thing of blind- 
ing splendor. He is accompanied by 
a gorgeous oriental retinue which 
follows him in stately procession. 
The Queen of society for the coming 
year and her four Special Maids, 
which he has the privilege of select- 
ing, are expected to remain unmar- 
ried and appear at various civic and 
charity events during the next twelve 
months, 

It is the solemn pageantry of the 
coronation, and the events leading 
up to it, that forms the solid sub- 
stance of the Veiled Prophet Ball, 
an occasion for which the cavernous 
interior of Convention Hall is packed 
by spectators in formal attire. Ticket- 
holders are shown to their seats by 
members of the Order, decked out in 


names. the 


immaculate soup and fish, and wear- 
ing vari-colored neck ribbons to de- 
note their committees. His Mysterious 
Majesty’s throne is empty, but firmly 
in place on the dais. The potentate’s 
musicians play introductory music. 
The former Queens are escorted 
first of all to their special box. Then 
come the Ladies of Honor, wives of 
prominent business and professional 
men. These promenade around the 
horseshoe of boxes and take places at 
either side of the throne. Next the 
Maids of Honor, debutantes all, en- 
tering as their names are called and 
bowing to the former Queens. 
Moment by moment, the tension 
builds up as the Prophet’s court as- 
sembles. The retiring Queen makes 
her appearance, then His Mysterious 
Majesty’s Krewe of masked mum- 
mers, cavorting about the hall. and 
at length, just before the Prophet 
himself, the Bengal Lancers, his 
Honor Guard. Finally, the benevolent 
despot makes his way to his throne 
through ranks of Lancers—blue tur- 
bans, red tunics, white trousers and 
black 
apply themselves vigorously to the 
“Triumphal March” from Aida. 
When the monarch is safely seat- 


boots—while the musicians 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


CONTINUED 


ed, the ritual of announcing his 
choice begins. An apple-cheeked page 
girl, in white silk tights, bears the 
scrolls to the Herald at the base of 
the throne. That dignitary, robed in 
red, reads them off in sepulchral 
tones and each of the Special Maids 
has her moment in the spotlight, her 
escort of Lancers and her turn to 
be crowned. 

The new Queen, appropriately 
enough, rates a full platoon of 


Ten Days 


MINNEAPOLIS 

HE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR may 
een be the nation’s oldest (Iowa, 
celebrating its centennial, has a seven 
year edge) or its largest (there is 
always Texas), but it is an awe-in- 
spiring spectacle. During its 10-day 
run, 946,298 thronged 
through the 264-acre fairgrounds— 
about a third of the state’s popula- 
tion. The good-natured crowd gawked 
its fill at sows the size of a small 
barn, farm machinery which does 
everything but eat the crop and a 
double ferris-wheel which leaves its 
customers gently swinging 102 feet 


persons 


high in the air. 

The admission count, incidentally. 
is an exact one. The fair enforces an 
“everyone pays’ policy, including of- 
ficials, performers, exhibitors and 
concessionaires. Only the small fry 
are exempt from the 50-cent admis- 
sion fee. And, unlike rival exhibitions 
elsewhere, the crowd is purely fair- 
borne; neither President Eisenhower 
nor Adlai Stevenson is used to swell 
attendance totals. 

By tradition and in practice, the 
fair is primarily an agricultural ex- 
travaganza. Its permanent buildings 
are crowded with livestock and horti- 
culture and crop exhibits; on Ma- 
chinery Hill, it boasts the largest 
outdoor show of its kind in the world. 
It is a real experience to trudge one’s 
way through the animal buildings, 
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soldiery. A hush falls on the as- 
semblage as they stamp from the 
wings and the Herald, unfolding the 
parchment, braces himself for the 
final blast. “His Mysterious Majesty, 
the Veiled Prophet,” intones the Her- 
ald, “in his great wisdom has select- 
ed the fairest maid of his beloved 
city of St. Louis to reign over his 
Court of Love and Beauty until his 
coming again. He commands his 
loyal subjects to do homage to his 


Queen, Miss 

The following night comes the ap. 
nual parade, when the Prophet anj 
his court ride in triumph on ornatel 
decorated floats for one and all ty 
see. It is a little too cut-and-dried 
to be an occasion of public revelry. 
but the children like it. And there’ 
this to be said for the visitor from 
Khorassan: He is an excellent credit 
risk and he has a high regard for 


tradition. 





at the Great State Fair 


By Sam Romer 


which house an unending variety of 
breeds with strange, often exotic 
names. There are the Chester Whites 
and Poland Chinas among the swine. 
the Corriedales and  Shropshires 
among the sheep as well as the Ayr- 
shires, Guernseys, Holsteins and 
Jerseys among the cattle. 

It is in the poultry barn, amid un- 
familiar smells and incessant squawk- 
ing, that the visitor surrenders to 
temptation and makes a few notes. 
Here there are no mere chickens, but 
Javas, Lamonas, Cochins, Dorkings, 
Orpingtons, Langshans and even a 
Mille Fleur. Sixty-six varieties of 
pigeons strut their wares including 
the Old English Short Face in al- 
mond, kite and agate colors. There 
are 76 kinds of rabbits, with such 
proper names as Siamese Sable and 
Chinchilla Rex. 

Old-timers complain that commer- 
cialism has taken over the fair, but 
the 4-H building refutes them. Some 
2.500 boys and girls, all loyal to 
“head, hands, heart and _ health,” 
demonstrate their skills in life-saving 
or bread-making or furniture-build- 
ing. One 4-H girl brought along a 
9-month-old neighbor’s infant to 
show how to ‘bathe a baby. The 
state’s housewives proudly present 
their cakes and jellies, as well as 
their needlework and hobbies, for 
the judges’ approval. Teen-age school 
children, wearing traditional head- 


dress and costume, perform tribal In. 
dian dances to the rhythm of the 
tom-toms. 

The catalog of fair attractions is 
a reminder that the nation’s strength 
flows from the soil. But it is not al 
bucolic. The AFL sponsors a “hous 
of labor” where the printing trades 
publish a daily paper, dressmakers 
run overalls through sewing machine 
and bakers decorate fancy cakes. On 
Machinery Hill, a delightful attrac- 
tractors square-dancing 
while the youngsters (including some 
up in their 40s) climb in and out of 
the complicated farm equipment. 

For the fun-loving, too, there is 


tion has 


always the midway, where sideshows 
and thrill rides compete with the ex 
travaganzas, while for the grand: 
stand and hippodrome crowds there 
are horse shows, auto races, fireworks 
and the annual State Fair revue. One 
of the fair’s exciting events is the 
annual art show, featuring 233 com 
petitive entries from the state’s artist 
—-proof that culture is not confined 
east of the Hudson. 

Minnesota being what it is, the 
“carnie” atmosphere of the midway 
is tempered by an absolute ban o 
gambling and the “girlie” shows are 
attended by family groups, including 
children. And Minnesota being what 
it is, the fair’s dairy queen, Princess 
Kay of the Milky Way, looks mor 
wholesome than sexy. 
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Planes, Cars and Cables 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


San FRANCISCO 

N THE FACE OF pressing national 
ln international problems, this 
tty is characteristically devoting the 
majority of its civic attention to local 
matters: The new airport, downtown 
parking and the cable cars. 

The cable car fight has by now 
asumed epic, national proportions. 
4s usual in California, there were 
oly two extreme positions. Either 
you were a lover of art, attuned to 
the real spirit of San Francisco, and 
therefore determined to keep all the 
cable car lines intact; or you were 
progressive, efficient without being 
vntimental, and recognized that the 
cable car was outmoded. The cars 
themselves—almost scale models of 
treet-cars—with their exposed seats 
and cable mechanism (and _ the 
drivers’ accompanying hoarse ex- 
hortations to both passengers and the 
often balky machines) giving a scenic 
railway aspect to the ride, continued 
to operate with only the customary 
minor mishaps. 

The latest attack on the cars came 
after the forces of tradition had 
put through an amendment to the 
City Charter which guaranteed a por- 
tion of the car system. Anti-cable car 
forces urged a new amendment to 
protect only a small part of the sys- 
tem. The city’s responsible news- 
papers supported this flanking man- 
tlver as a “sensible, middle of the 
toad, compromise” (the newspapers 
here all support Ike), and the re- 
vised amendment carried the day in 
the June election. The advocates of 
a full cable-car system are still cir- 
culating petitions with the hope of 
placing an amendment on the No- 
vember ballot that would restore the 
cars to their old glory. 

With the possible exception of 
taking gentle potshots at Los Angeles 
(one Tecent newspaper ad here, call- 
mg attention to a new light-weight 
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suit, said it was excellent wear “if 
you must go to Los Angeles”; the 
suit was guaranteed to resist heat, 
smog, and atomburgers), San Fran- 
ciscans’ favorite occupation _ this 
summer has been to talk about park- 
ing problems and related areas of 
The newspapers 


civic planning. 


have been vying with each other in 
presenting the final plans for a new 
shopping center on a giant conveyor 
belt, or a master plan for parking 
thousands of automobiles in a sky- 
scraper garage. 

Recently, too, a new airport was 
opened and some 300,000 citizens, 
just slightly less than half the city’s 
population, attended the opening fes- 
tivities. All of this apparently goes to 
reenforce the belief that San Fran- 
cisco takes itself seriously in a way 
that few other American cities do. 





She's giving the best years of her life — 
TO YOUR CHILDREN! 










And she’s glad to do it — be- 
cause she believes there’s no 
more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. 


If you're a young man or woman 
about to decide on a career — 
why not give serious thought to 
teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child 
...in helping a bright youngster 
make full use of his mind? Would 
you enjoy starting a child on a 
useful, productive life? If you 
can answer yes to these questions 
... you may be a “born teacher.” 


If you're a parent—get to 
know your children’s 
teachers better. Find out 
what improvements your 
schools need to attract and 
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Send for free booklet 
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help your child get the 
best education. 
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Arthur Koestler 


My 
Meeting 


With 
Freud 


A talk with the father of psychoanalysis 
shortly before his tragic death 


SIGMUND FREUD 


N THE AUTUMN of 1938, I became the editor of , 

German weekly paper in Paris, called Die Zukunj 
(The Future), and published by Willy Muenzenberg, 
Willy, too, had finally broken with the Comintern py 
refusing to go to Moscow. The world-wide enterprise 
that he had built up was taken over by the party bureaye. 
racy, and soon fell to pieces. Willy needed an outlet for his 
inexhaustible store of energy; hence Die Zukunft, 

The idea was to publish an independent. German-lgp. 
guage weekly paper which, apart from anti-Nazi prope. 
ganda, would work for the rapprochement of the various 
groups in exile, and develop a program for the day whe 
the Nazi régime was no more. We had a rather good 
start, with original contributions from Sigmund Freud 
Thomas Mann, Harold Nicolson, Duff Cooper, Norma 
Angell, E. M. Forster, Aldous Huxley and others, Fo 
the planning of a long-term, post-Hitlerian policy, ve 
had assembled an editorial brain trust consisting of 
Manes Sperber (who by now had also left the party), 
Paul Sering (the pen-name of Richard Lowenthal, 
present on the London Observer), Julius Steinberg th 
sociologist, Willy and myself. We also had a literary 
supplement, edited by Ludwig Marcuse. 

It is thanks to Die Zukunft that I had the opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of Sigmund Freud in th 
last years of his life. Some time during the autumn ¢ 
1938, I went to see him in London, to ask him for: 
contribution for a special Anglo-German issue of tl 
paper that we were preparing. 

Freud was then 82. A few months before, the Nazis ha & 
annexed Austria, and Freud and his family had emigrate! 
from his native Vienna to London. His younger s 
Ernst, the architect, had prepared a house for them it 
Hampstead. It was a pleasant Georgian house with: 
small, walled-in garden, surrounded by old trees. A switt 
couch stood on the lawn, where Freud occasionally tool 
a nap after a sleepless night. There was a minialuryy 
elevator that Ernst Freud had ingeniously contrived ff 
squeeze into the narrow old staircase. 

Freud’s study was on the second floor. Of the furnitueyy 
I remember nothing—I was so overwhelmed by the ove 
sion that I crossed the anteroom to the study in a dat 
I remember, though, that there were a great number" 
small oriental objets d’art about—Freud’s famous colle 
tion, to which I gave only a sidewise glance of awe a 
wonder. My accursed shyness had returned. and kept oe 
during the whole visit in a grip of perspiring paralyss 

Freud looked so exactly like his photograph. so ex 
as I had imagined him, that it gave me a start and! : 
feeling of unreality—as if, walking through Hyde Pack. 
had met the fabulous unicorn and it had said polite” 
“I am the fabulous unicorn.” Freud was indeed ve 
polite and, noticing my embarrassment, a_ gentlent : 
came into his face—it was the unsmiling, grave. ma 
kind of gentleness. Though small and fragile. the cht : 
and lower jaws stubbled with the white, short-trimmé : 
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@ Zukunft heard—a beard with a crew-cut as it were—the dominat- know, they are abreacting the aggression pent up in our 
enzenberg ing impression was not that of a sick octogenarian, but civilization. Something like this was inevitable, sooner or 
untern by fof the indestructible virility of the Hebrew patriarchs. later. I am not sure that from my standpoint I can blame 
enterprise Not even the peculiar, labored manner of his speech could them.” 

y bureauc. destroy it. The cancer of the mouth, which was to kill He probably put it into quite different words, but there 
tlet for his ff tim within less than a year, forced Freud to speak with could be no misunderstanding of the meaning. He had 
inft. lips stretched tight and the corners of the mouth extended merely given a consistent expression to the ethical neu- 
-rman-lan- i = _+ather in the manner of children imitating the speech trality inherent in the Freudian system—and in all 
Zi prope of their toothless elders in cruel mockery. He was in in- strictly deterministic science. Not even “tout comprendre 
he variow Mf termittent pain, and easily fatigued by visitors. Anna c’est tout pardonner”—for even forgiveness implies an 
6 vse Freud, who had led me to the study door, had asked me ethical judgment, but simply “Tout comprendre cest tout 
ther goo 

nd Freud, 

~ Norman In Arrow and the Blue, published in 1952, and The Invisible Writing, to be 

thers, For published on October 11, Arthur Koestler (cut at left) records the people, 


places and feelings of his fabulous career. A traveler in many continents, a 
featured guest in many jails, a respected writer on many themes, Koestler has 
hecome a symbol of the uprooted Central European intellectuals who sought 
new life in Communism and found it wanting. A member of the German 
Communist party until 1938 and a trusted associate of the late Red agent Willy 
Muenzenberg, Koestler rebelled to write one of the classic anti-Communist 
novels, Darkness at Noon, as well as the lucid collection of essays, The Yogi and 
the Commissar. Among his other works are The Gladiators, Arrival and De- 
parture, Thieves in the Night, The Age of Longing, Insight and Outlook, Promise 
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poe and Fulfillment, Spanish Testament and Scum of the Earth. With Ignazio Silone, 
ud in the Louis Fischer and Richard Wright, he was a contributor to Richard Crossman’s 
vutumn of famous anthology of disillusion, The God That Failed. In The Invisible Writing, 
nim fori which is being published here by the Macmillan Company, Koestler picks up 
~ at his story in 1931 and carries it to the present day; it is a narrative packed with 
action, bitter humor and—as in the extract which we publish here—flashes of 
i understanding. Mr. Koestler has been a New Leaner contributor for years, his 
Nazis hai articles including “Babbitts of the Left” and “A Guide to Political Neuroses.” 
emigrated 
Inger sot 
r them inf to take my leave in twenty minutes, but Freud made me comprendre.” 1 did not have the temerity to contradict, 


se with «i 


s. A swing 
nally took 


miniature 
ntrived ti 


stay another ten. He must have done it out of kindness 
for, unable to loosen the cramp of my timidity, I trotted 
out one conversational platitude after another, mostly 
about politics and Die Zukunft, subjects that could not 
but bore him. But perhaps the great mind-reader’s curi- 
osity about human beings, however inarticulate and 
gauche they were, also played a part. 

My notes on the talk were confiscated with my files 
by the French police, and after fifteen years only three 


to talk of the “invisible writing,” or the “oceanic feel- 
ing” which Freud, on his own admission, had never ex- 
perienced. But I wondered with admiration and com- 
passion, how a man can face his death without it. 

The third incident was an indirect answer to that ques- 
tion. I asked Freud whether he saw many friends and 
colleagues in London. He said that “the doctors” did not 
allow him to see many people because “of this thing on 
my lip.” He went on to say that they were treating it 


umber fragments of it have remained in my memory. The first with X-rays and radium. Then again that wondering. ab- 
Dus colle is the beginning of the conversation, which I opened sent and wistful gaze came into his eyes. He went on: 
f awe aiff with a monumental blunder. I explained that for our “The doctors say they can cure it. But who knows whether 
d kept™& special issue of the paper we were trying to get con- one can believe them.” 

paralysis j tributions from all German and English Nobel Prize Freud knew that the thing on his lip was cancer. But 
so exatlif> Winners—“yourself, Herr Professor, Thomas Mann. and the word was never mentioned by him either in speech 
art and! f S0on...” or in his letters to friends, and it was never mentioned 
de Pack) = At that Freud said. unsmiling, his mouth stretched by others in his presence. The destroyer of taboos had 


t-trimmt! 


wy Leal : 


tight: “Well, you know, I am an old Jew now, but they 
never gave me the Nobel Prize.” 

The second episode stands out equally sharply. I had 
uttered some platitude about the Nazis. Freud looked 
with an absent, wondering look at the tree across the 
window, and in a hesitating manner, said: “Well, you 
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erected a taboo of his own. He knew that there was no 
hope, and that “the doctors” knew it. The man who 
knew more than any mortal had known about the ruses 
of self-deception, had chosen to enter the darkness with 
a transparent veil over his eyes. 

(Copyright 1954 by Arthur Koestler) 





ALTERNATIVES TO THE H-BOMB 





An End to ‘Crackpot Realism’ 


By Lewis A. Coser 


N THIS Age of the Bomb, foreign policy not only in- 
nies questions of relative advantage; it determines 
survival. Were this not the case, one might indeed be 
amused by the daily round of statements and counter- 
statements, muscular affirmations and timid retractions 
to which the State Department has by now accustomed 
us. Every defeat, every retraction is due, we hear, not to 
mistakes of American foreign policy but to the lack of 
energy, courage, or skill of our allies or to the bottom- 
less wickedness of the Kremlin. Reading Mr. Dulles’s 
statements, one is reminded of the March Hare, who, 
after having failed to fix the Mad Hatter’s watch with 
butter, was heard to complain bitterly: “And it was the 
best butter, too, the best butter.” 

If by foreign policy is meant a purposefully calculated 
and planned program of action, then America has no for- 
eign policy at present. What Mr. Dulles represents is not 
a policy but an erratic floundering from blunder to 
bluster. What passes for foreign policy today is a com- 
pound of anxiety and histrionics in an ever-changing con- 
text of day-to-day reaction to shifting events. The United 
States has been maneuvered into a situation in which 
it is unable to utilize its immense power in any mean- 
ingful way short of total war and atomic suicide. 

Foreign affairs, as conceived by Mr. Dulles, is no 
longer concerned with adjustment of the interests of va- 
rious national political structures; it is viewed rather as 
a contest between an essentially blameless United States 
and an alien and wicked world. In such a perspective, 
diplomacy, which essentially involves transactions, has 
lost its function—it is replaced by exhortation, jeremiad, 





This is the fifteenth article in the series launched by 
Lewis Mumford in our June 28 issue. Other contributors 
thus far have included Hans Kohn, Norman Thomas, 
Denis Healey, Chester Bowles, Reinhold Niebuhr, Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, Salvador de Madariaga, Eric Hoffer, 
James Burnham, Philip Rieff, Hans Thirring, Konrad 
Kellen and W. Averell Harriman. Lewis A. Coser, a 
former editor of Modern Review, is a founder and editor 
of Dissent. He also teaches at Brandeis University and 
contributes frequently to current periodicals. 





denunciation and flag-waving. Mr. Dulles doesn’t conduct 
diplomacy; he argues cases and conducts crusades, In 
his peculiar puritan righteousness, he conceives the world 
as split between the forces of Good and Evil—our side 
and their side—and any attempt at negotiation, as dis. 
tinct from dictation, is seen as a compromise with the 
devil, hence morally reprehensible. It necessarily amounts 
to a “sell-out” or “appeasement.” 

Such views have consequences of the most disastrous 
nature: If one’s cause is identified with righteousness and 
the adversary’s cause with evil, then one is morally em- 
powered, nay required, to loose hellfire on the world of 
the wicked. The H-bomb thus becomes an instrument for 
scourging the world of the devilish enemies of God; it 
is the instrument of God’s Chosen People. 

When statesmen cease to reflect, they begin to moralize, 
and when they are unable to master the game of politics, 
they engage in a crusade. Crusades always have 
catastrophic consequences for humankind, but worst of 
all are crusades without a cross. 

The fact is that America today has no meaningful 
ideology and that it talks to the world in words empty 
of content. Ritualistic affirmations about democracy, 
freedom and independence pour from the propaganda 
offices of the State Department, but they mean little to 
the masses of Asia and Europe. While the struggle for the 
world is indeed a struggle for the minds of men, Amer- 
ica often appears to the masses as the colossus thal 
threatens with the Bomb, the colossus that represents 
Death. America is unable to call forth life-sustaining 
symbols by which the masses could be moved. And this 
is by no means an accident; ideological warfare is, i 
the last analysis, determined by the political and ee 
nomic realities behind those who employ it. 

Shortly after the liberation of Southeast Asia from the 
Japanese, the young intellectuals who represented the ne’ 
political élite of Asia were indeed deeply moved by what 
they thought America stood for. The Declaration of In- 
dependence in those days was displayed in posters and 
handbills in the main cities of Indonesia. But only 4 vet) 
few months of contact with American realities made i 
amply clear to these young idealists that the Americ 
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of Truman and Eisenhower had relatively little in com- 
mon with the America of Washington and Jefferson. 

Qur propaganda efforts have consisted mainly in 
vaunting the beauties of American productivity, Amer- 
can high standards of living, American technology. But 
ye have made it clear at the same time that we would do 
our best to prevent Asia from engaging in those liberating 
and revolutionary movements through which we our- 
gives entered into history. We have been incapable of 
exporting the ideas of the American Revolution; instead, 
ye oflered only the ideas of the American Restoration. 
We attempted to export the final product of a long history 
of social and economic development without allowing the 
recipients to first engage in those revolutionary move- 
ments which made that product possible in our own 
country. We therefore have allied ourselves with elderly 
statesmen, with discredited ruling cliques, with the bene- 
fciaries of the past, while the representatives of the new, 
the vigorous, the untried have only too often been cap- 
tured by the dynamic totalitarians of the Kremlin. 

As we felt our isolation increasing, as it became ap- 
parent that the masses of Asia and Europe continued to 
move away from us, our anxiety grew, and in a reflex 
of withdrawal we tended to rely exclusively on our armed 
might, on our arsenals of atomic bombs. But you cannot 
appeal to the minds of men when you threaten to destroy 
their homes and children “in the cause of freedom.” 

Today, America is envied, perhaps. but it has little 
ideological appeal or influence anywhere. It can threaten, 
itcan perhaps prevent, but it cannot initiate. America is 
maneuvered into a situation in which it appears as the 
bully of the free world. 

This diagnosis has come to be accepted by a number 
of clear-sighted observers of the foreign scene, but un- 
fortunately their prescriptions are generally not as acute 


| astheir diagnosis. Their general tendency seems to be to 
| tty to find some way of avoiding the undesirable conse- 


quences of the prevailing institutional arrangements with- 
out changing these arrangements themselves. Hence the 
enthusiasm about Point Four and similar plans. It is 
always assumed that, if somehow we could give bigger 
and better financial aid, if we were only to pour Amer- 
can capital a little more generously into underdeveloped 
ot exhausted countries, all would be safe. The fact is, 
however, that even if America were very substantially 
0 increase its foreign-aid program, this would be of very 


| little use unless the social structure of the recipient coun- 


ties was at the same time completely transformed. A 
Point Four program which actually strengthens the exist- 
ing power structure in, say, the Arab countries is unlikely 
'0 redound to the benefit of the vast masses of fellahin. 
Hence, only profoundly revolutionizing the structure of 
power in Asia and Europe is likely to reverse the current 
trends toward the Soviet Union. 

But America, as today constituted, is unable to supply 
such a lead to revolutionary transformation. America 
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has indeed become the strongest prop of the world status 
quo; it has a vested interest in it. Military considerations 
now determine everything: America cannot support in- 
dependence from colonial domination in Asia since, quite 
apart from the immediate dangers of Russian interven- 
tion, such support would necessarily lead to similar move- 
ments in North Africa—and French North Africa is by 
now one of the main bases for American atomic bomber 
fleets... . 

We live indeed in what C. Wright Mills has called the 
age of crackpot realism. In the name of “practical” mili- 
tary realities, we are rapidly undermining the very basis 
from which any defense against Soviet totalitarianism 
can meaningfully be built. It is not simply the cussedness 
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RIOTING IN IRAN: AMERICA FAILS TO MOVE THEM 


of the State Department which makes us bank on the 
assorted men of the past; the unhappy fact is that 
American policy-makers are in a very real sense unable 
to come to terms with the future of Asia and Europe, 
since they can neither return to policies which were, per- 
haps, congruent with our revolutionary and anti-imper- 
ialist past, nor institute policies which would be congruent 
with a popular, socialist but not with a reactionary, cap- 
italist structure. 

Yet, the fact remains that, in the world of today, be- 
cause of her overwhelming power, initiative rests with 
America. Here two possibilities for constructive action 
emerge: 

1. The appearance of a significant bloc of American 
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H-BOMB CONTINUED 


opinion clearly detaching itself from the present general 
alignment behind the Administration would have immedi- 
ate repercussions in the world. Any fissure that appeared 
in the seemingly homogeneous features of the American 
political body would reinvigorate independent activities 
in Europe and Asia. Once a sizable group determinedly 
opposing the status quo appeared on the American politi- 
cal scene, such an event would stir the imagination of 
European, of Indian, of Indonesian socialists and na- 
tionalists. The deep hold that Stalinism has today on the 
minds of millions of Europeans and Asians is only partly 
explained by the persistence of the Soviet myth. It is 
mainly due to the lack of any other alternative. If the 
American labor movement had the courage, in the inter- 
est of its own survival, to break with its present endorse- 
ment of State Department foreign policy and instead de- 
velop its own independent plan of action, this could lead 
in a comparatively short period of time to new types 
of horizontal social alignments in the world, to align- 
ments which would cut through the present frozen vertical 
national blocs. The only way to escape from the crackpot 
realism which leads us directly into atomic holocaust is 
to resolutely dissent from the present alignment of 
forces, to break through it onto a new and different plane 
of action. 

Yet, it will be objected, these are long-term perspectives 
at best and we live under the direct shadow of war. Is 
there nothing else that could be done? 

2. It would seem that the most urgent, the most im- 
mediate demand that men of good will might make is 
that we be granted at least an interval in the mad course 
of atomic armament, at least a span of time in which 
it might be possible to work out alternatives to the deadly 
drift we are now experiencing. 

Is it possible to stop at least temporarily the course 
toward further perfection of the means of total destruc- 
tion? Here I do not feel as hopeless as some of my 
friends. If one accepts the premise that the Russian rulers 
are neither devils nor madmen, but rather that they are 
men actuated by a desire to maintain and, if possible, 
extend their sphere of power, then negotiations with them 
aiming to stop the atomic-armament race become realis- 


tically possible. The task then is to discover through 
negotiations in what areas it is possible to come to agree. 
ments which are, for the time being, beneficial to both 
contenders for world domination. Clearly, if Russia had 
a preponderance in atomic weapons, there would be no 
reason to believe that its rulers would not use it to extend 
their sphere of domination. The fact, however, is that 
neither the U.S. nor Russia has such a preponderance 
today. We are entering a period of relative equalization 
of atomic power. In such a period, agreements for 
limitation of its production and use become politically 
feasible. These agreements will be kept so long as it is to 
the interest of the contenders to keep them: that, and 
not any “perfect” method of inspection and control, 
would seem to be the main guarantee against breaches, 
This has always been the case with respect to limitations 
imposed on methods of warfare. As long as there existed 
a great discrepancy of power and a differential in acces. 
sibility to the means of violence—as in colonial warfare 
—no limitations on methods of warfare could be im- 
posed; but given relative equality of strength and of 
technological development—as in gas warfare during 
World War Il—agreements concerning the prohibition 
of certain means of warfare have been kept. 

Given the relative equality of power between the United 
States and Russia today, and given the fact that both 
contenders believe that “history works for them,” an 
agreement to postpone the “verdict of history.” ie., 4 
temporary halt to further rearmament, especially in the 
atomic sphere, is not at all impossible. Whether such 
negotiations with Russia can be initiated will depend to 
a large extent on the pressure of American labor and 
liberal organizations on the administration. This would 
not solve any basic questions, but it would at least allow 
an interval in which it might be possible to regroup, to 
reorganize, to reinforce the anti-totalitarian and anti: 
capitalist forces which now lie disheartened in Europ: 
and Asia. 

I already hear the sneers of the professional realists 
“This is at best a pleasant dream.” May I anticipate my 
answer by saying with Carl Sandburg: “Nothing happen 
unless first a dream.” 





VISITOR 


Attlee Hopes His Visit to China Did Some Good.—Newspaper 
headline. 
Yes, I’m convinced, and would say flatly, 
He has done good, has Clement Attlee, 
And working tirelessly, intensely, 
Has fostered, furthered, helped immensely. 
He has done good, and I assume, 
When I say this, you know to whom. 





BREATHING SPELL 


With Congress in adjournment, 
And months until returnment, 
It’s very plain to see 

That members may repose now, 
Relax, and even doze now, 


Which means that so can we. 


— 
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CHAMBERLIN 


Sits-MaRIA, SWITZERLAND 
TERRE MENDES-FRANCE must bear 
the main responsibility for the 
spectacle in the French Chamber of 
Deputies on August 30. It was a sad 
spectacle because it marked the re- 
pudiation of a treaty that had been 
twice endorsed in principle by the 
Chamber and that one French Gov- 
ernment after another had promised 
to ratify. 

It was a disgraceful spectacle be- 
cause of the decisive influence ex- 
ercised by a Soviet fifth column, the 
French Communist party. Eliminate 
the hundred votes which were cast 
solidly against the EDC on orders 
from Moscow, and there would have 
been a majority in its favor. No 
wonder Figaro, the Paris newspaper 
which deserves honorable mention 
for pointing out the preposterous fal- 
lacy of seeing mortal danger in 
twelve paper German divisions and 
no threat at all in 175 fully-armed 
Soviet divisions, ended a brief, pun- 
gent comment with the words: “On 
@ honte.” (“One is ashamed.”’) 

What made the Paris debacle in- 
evitable was the proposal of Mendés- 
France to scrap the original EDC 
treaty and substitute a document 
Which kept all the advantages for 
France and imposed all the disabil- 
ities on Germany. I was in Munich 
at the time when the Mendés-France 
Protocols were announced; the gloom 
in a group of pro-Adenauer Germans 
with whom I spent an evening was 
thick enough to cut with a knife. 
They envisaged Mendés-France pur- 
suing the aim of making a deal with 
Moscow for a disarmed, neutralized 
Germany and maneuvering America 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


into a position of supporting such a 
deal. 

Personally, I have never believed 
that EDC represented the only means 
of bringing Germany into the West- 
ern camp on a satisfactory basis. 
From the standpoint of military con- 
venience and efficiency, a German 
contribution in NATO, without the 
supra-national political structure pro- 
vided by EDC, might be simpler and 
more efficient. 

But there were two very important 
points in favor of the EDC arrange- 
ment. It appealed to the European 
idealism, the sense of common values, 
that has gripped the best minds of 
Europe since the end of the war and 
that has a special appeal for the 
youth throughout Western Europe. (I 
found one piece of evidence after an- 
other during my recent European trip 
indicating that there is less hatred 
between individual Germans and 
Frenchmen than there was after the 
First World War.) 

Secondly, there was more support 
for EDC in France than for any other 
scheme of rearming Germany on a 
basis of equality. Despite the sabo- 
tage of Mendés-France (his protocols 
did not win one vote from the op- 
ponents of the treaty and alienated 
its supporters), the treaty lost by 
only 55 votes. Thirty votes would 
have turned the scale. It is very prob- 
able that those votes would have been 
forthcoming if Mendés-France, in- 
stead of subjecting the treaty to the 
stiletto treatment, had thrown all the 
weight of his influence behind it. Is 
it conceivable that an equally large 
number of French deputies will vote 
for a less strictly controlled form of 


French Scuttling of EDC Shouldn't 
Block West German Rearmament 


West German rearmament? Hardly. 

But without German rearmament, 
and the German political equality of 
which rearmament is an essential 
aspect, there can be no long-range 
defense of Europe against Soviet 
aggression and infiltration. And, 
since Europe is essential to America’s 
own defense, this is very decidedly 
where we come in. 

We should slam the door as loud 
and hard as possible against any sug- 
gestion of a deal with Moscow at the 
expense of the Adenauer Govern- 
ment. We should hold the British 
Government to its promise to restore 
German sovereignty. We should make 
it crystal clear that sovereignty 
means the right to rearm, within 
the limits imposed by Germany’s eco- 
nomic position and the general bal- 
ance of forces of the anti-Communist 
countries. 

Until France accepts some feasible 
scheme of integrating Germany po- 
litically and militarily with the West, 
all appropriations for military and 
economic aid should be suspended or 
cut to a minimum. It is not in our 
interest, or in the interest of the 
world-wide struggle against Commu- 
nism, to strengthen the hands of a 
man who may be remembered in 
history as Mendés-Moscow, who has 
been getting cheer after cheer from 
the Communist side of the house, who 
could not agree with Adenauer and 
Spaak and other spokesmen for free 
peoples but who got along swim- 
mingly with Molotov and Chou En- 
lai. The Lafayette credit is used up. 
We have been played for suckers by 
successive French governments long 
enough. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Danger of War 


NY INTELLIGENT foreign policy must rest, in whole, 
AS. in part, on a reasoned estimate of the danger 
of war. Such an estimate is the essential framework in 
which not only military but economic and political poli- 
cies must be conceived. Obviously, different policies 
flow from different estimates. Obviously, too, the war 
danger varies considerably with shifting political, eco- 
nomic and military circumstances. 

Differing estimates of this danger have been an im- 
portant cause of the many divergencies between the Ad- 
ministration and our allies. In general, Washington has 
acted on the assumptions of the 1950-52 period, namely, 
that Communist power poses a constant threat of military 
aggression, that Soviet nuclear weapons and intercon- 
tinental missiles increase the danger of global atomic 
war, and, therefore, that military preparations on a 
substantial scale deserve top priority throughout the non- 
Communist world. 

London and Paris, on the other hand (and in this they 
have the support of such American observers as George 
F. Kennan), feel that developments within the Soviet 
orbit since Stalin’s death have forced the Kremlin to re- 
strain military adventurism, that local Communist aggres- 
sions can be successfully limited if not avoided, and that 
the new Soviet weapons, by creating a military parity, 
make general war less probable. Therefore, London and 
Paris urge a new emphasis on the strengthening of po- 
litical, economic and social institutions in the non-Com- 
munist nations. 

It may be that both sides in this discussion are some- 
what too sweeping and too logical for present comfort. 
The Communist drive to world domination tends to be 
overlooked in Europe, while the potential benefits of 
negotiations with the Kremlin tend to be exaggerated. At 
the same time, it is probably true that Moscow and 
Peking have little desire now to deliberately unleash 
global atomic war. As Dr. Hans Thirring pointed out 
[THe New Leaper, August 30], both sides are now fully 
capable of annihilating scores of enemy cities, but the 
widespread dispersal by each of its facilities for retalia- 
tion makes a “one-punch knockout” impossible; no mat- 
ter how a war started, within a matter of hours both sides 
would be subject to indescribable ruin. 

Nevertheless, all too many wars have started as a re- 
sult not of cool calculation, but of blundering miscalcu- 
lation. The pacific activities of Sir Edward Grey in 1914 
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led German militarists to think Britain wouldn’t fight; 
a generation later, Hitler thought his seizure of Poland 
would be accepted as meekly as his rape of Czechoslo- 
vakia; the withdrawal of U.S. commitments from South 
Korea encouraged Stalin to unleash the North Korean 
aggression. 

Whatever danger of war exists today lies principally 
in this area of defective communication. And, in the last 
year, the danger of war-through-blundering seems to 
have increased. The Chinese Communists, who so sue- 
cessfully called Washington’s massive bluff in Indo-China, 
now seem to be probing U.S. intentions again in the For- 
mosa Straits. If, once again, political expediency pre- 
vents the Administration from firmly guaranteeing For- 
mosa and Quemoy, the Communists will be tempted to 
invade either or both these islands. And once such an 
invasion got underway, the United States might well be 
forced to an awesome choice between general war and 
massive appeasement. The time, of course, to avert such 
a choice is now. The Administration must state as plainly 
and forcefully as possible that we will regard an attack 
on any of the free Chinese territories as an act of war 
against the United States. Like the firm NATO comnit- 
ments, this type of guarantee is the best way to avoid 
war; for, as Raphael R. Abramovitch has so often point- 
ed out, talk of “all aid short of war” invites Communist 
aggression. 

At the same time, let us recognize that, given Western 
clarity in situations like Quemoy, the danger of general 
war has receded greatly in the last two years. Therefore, 
those of our policies in Europe and Asia that originated 
in the heat of the Korean battles require serious re- 
examination today. The SEATO set-up organized al 
Manila, with its emphasis on economic and social action, 
shows that Washington is aware of the changing times 
in at least one area. Similarly, the final collapse of EDC 
(which, readers will recall, THe NEw LEAbER predicted 
editorially fourteen months ago) gives Washington am 
opportunity to develop new approaches to the German 
problem, based not on the “target date” myths of 1950, 
but on the realities of 1954-55. In developing such new 
approaches, the Administration should not overlook its 
opportunity to regain as friends many, many West 
Europeans who felt close to America in the days of the 
Marshall Plan but who have slowly drifted into a 
tagonism in the four years since we proposed Germat 
rearmament. 


The New Leader 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


“The Caine Mutiny, Now on Screen, 


Again Raises Problem of Authority 


HICKS 
A YEAR OR SO AGO, when I attempted to make a list of 


the best American novels published since the war, 
Imled out Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny, which I 
kscribed as “immensely clever and in large part con- 
ining but ultimately, to my way of thinking, more than 
dightly dishonest.” I was reminded of this the other night 
shen I saw the movie that has been made from the book. 
tisa better movie than most—exciting, intelligent, and 
by and large well acted. But its virtues as a movie only 
chance my doubts about the novel. 

The scene in the book that bothers me, as I know it 
tas bothered many other people, comes near the end, 
when Greenwald, the lawyer who has successfully defend- 
el the alleged mutineers, suddenly praises Queeg and 
denounces Keefer. Throughout the book, the reader has 
been led to dislike Queeg as much as Maryk and young 
Willie Keith do and to feel that Keefer, though not the 
most admirable person in the world, is essentially right 
inhis analysis of Queeg. And Greenwald himself, when 
be has the captain on the witness stand, has produced 
ear evidence of Queeg’s mental instability and has thus 
won his case. Then comes the quick twist by which Queeg 
ismade a hero and Keefer a villain. 

In the movie, the twist is more acceptable than it is 
inthe novel, because one has learned to expect twists in 
moving pictures—because, in other words, one has a 
lower standard of intellectual honesty for movies than 
ome has for serious fiction. In the movie, the abrupt re- 
versal is simply the equivalent of the various devices by 
which happy endings are provided for Grade B pictures. 
Moreover, the movie, in typical Hollywood fashion, pre- 
pates us for the exposure of Keefer. In the novel he is an 
amusing and in some ways shrewd person who is dis- 
amingly frank about his own shortcomings. He can 
pass as a representative intellectual, and that is why 
Greenwald’s attack upon him, underlined by Keefer’s 
subsequent cowardice and Keith’s recognition of his own 
mistakes, seems to be an attack on intellectuals in general. 

€ movie, on the other hand, gives us little hints almost 
trom the start that Keefer is going to turn out the villain, 
and ina movie, of course, the villainy of an intellectual 
never Comes as a surprise. 

There is one point at which the movie differs from the 
tovel. In the novel Greenwald emphasizes the fact that 
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he is a Jew and ardent anti-Nazi and therefore grateful 
to regular Navy men such as Queeg. This makes it easier 
for the reader to accept Greenwald’s opinions sympa- 
thetically, though it doesn’t help him to accept Wouk’s 
endorsement of those opinions. In the movie, on the other 
hand, Greenwald makes no reference to his being a Jew 
but simply speaks as a loyal American. 

Actually, though Wouk may have shared some of 
Greenwald’s special antipathy to the Nazis, the movie 
may represent his own position more faithfully than the 
novel. In an interview in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Barry Sullivan, who is now taking the part of Greenwald 
in the play, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, gives his 
interpretation of what Wouk is trying to say: “I’m 
against anarchy in any form or fashion. People in places 
of responsibility may not be 1000 per cent perfect, but 
let’s not snipe at them for the sake of sniping. It’s too 
fashionable to snarl at people in authority.” And Mr. 
Sullivan has another interesting observation: “There’s a 
lot of Wouk in Greenwald. He admits it, a lot of him in 
both Lt. Keefer and Greenwald. In Lt. Keefer, he said. 
‘I see myself as | was two years ago—perhaps in a dis- 
torted manner. I’m not amused.’ ” 

That Mr. Wouk has become an admirer of authority 
and deplores some rebellious excesses of his youth. is 
not particularly remarkable. It is remarkable that he has 
been able to carry with him the majority of the millions 
of people who have read the book or seen the play or the 
movie. Most of these people must have sympathized with 
the rebels in their moment of rebellion, and yet they have 
accepted without hesitation the harsh judgment passed on 
the rebels by Greenwald and Wouk. 

It may be that Wouk has appealed to a significant 
ambivalence in the modern mind. In our kind of society. 
which imposes severe restrictions on everybody, most 
people must have felt at one time or another an impulse 
to rebel, and yet in fact the great majority have done 
what was expected of them. Wouk gives them the pleasure 
of participating vicariously in a rebellion—we have all 
known Queegs we longed to depose—and then convinces 
them that they, who didn’t rebel, were far wiser than 
Maryk and Keith and Keefer, who did. With a double 
satisfaction of that kind, it is no wonder that so many 
people are willing to overlook a failure of logic. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Germany Views Its History 


German History: Some New German Views, 


Edited by Hans Kohn. 
Beacon, 224 pp. $4.00. 


IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN an intriguing 
question as to who is better able to 
present a true account of a nation’s 
history, a native of the country, deep- 
ly immersed in all its traditions and 
sensitive to all the subtle nuances of 
the culture and psyche of his people, 
or one who looks at the nation from 
the more distant, but also more dis- 
interested. vantage point of the out- 
sider. 

Generally we have accepted the su- 
perior authority of the native histor- 
ian. save for an exceptional case like 
that of Elie Halévy, distinguished 
Yet the 
fact remains that in the case of Ger- 


French historian of Britain. 


many, one looks in vain for the kind 
of overall objective synthesis of Ger- 
man history by native German schol- 
ars that one finds in England, France 
or the United States. German histor- 
ical scholarship, it is true, was ac- 
claimed all over the world and ac- 
cepted as the model for scientific 
But, as the young 


Walther Hofer 


historiography. 
German historian 
points out: 

“Until the Third Reich, German 
historical scholarship was always ex- 
emplary in methodology and detailed 
a distorted 
The 


source of error. therefore, clearly lies 


research. Nonetheless. 


picture of history resulted. 
elsewhere. in the ideological foun- 
dation.” 

One thing is certain: The way in 
which a people views and writes its 
own history is in itself a most sig- 
nificant and enlightening feature of 
the history of that people. Hans 
Kohn quite rightly observes that, in 
modern Germany, historians have 
“always played a great role, indicat- 
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Reviewed by Koppel S. Pins, 


Professor of History, Queens College; 
author, “Modern Germany” 


ing the changes in national temper 
and directing public opinion” and 
that “German intellectuals and schol- 
ars have carried a great share of re- 
sponsibility for the anti-democratic 
and anti-Western attitude of the Ger- 
man people in the last 150 years.” 
From Heinrich Luden, founder 
of the Burschenschaften, through 
Ranke, the Prussian school of Droy- 
sen, Sybel and Treitschke, to the court 
historian of the Third Reich, Walter 
Frank, German have 
helped to fashion the political cli- 
mate of their times from the ar- 
senals of history. That is why, in 
attempting to appraise the political 
situation in present-day Germany 
and to evaluate the prospects for a 


historians 


democratic Germany, it is most im- 
portant to find out how Germans are 
rethinking their past. 

It is not enough to ask, as most 
foreign observers do, whether the 
of Hitler. 
There is hardly a scholar of repute 
who would publicly avow any pro- 
Much more seri- 
ous and more subtle is the question 
whether the Germans are realizing 
the intimate connection between the 


Germans are ashamed 


Nazi sympathies. 


advent of Hitlerism and the entire 
course of modern German history. 
As Karl Barth once said: “The real 
discussion has not even started yet 
as long as one talks with Germans 
about Hitler. The neuralgic point 
is only reached when you go back 
in your discussions to Bismarck.” 
Hans Kohn, distinguished Profes- 
sor of History at the City College in 
New York and noted authority on the 
history of nationalism and on central 
and eastern Europe. has performed 


an outstanding service not only ti 
historical scholarship but even mor 
so to the cause of general politicd 
enlightenment, in directing our ¢ 
tention to this problem in his late 
book, German History: Some Nei 
German Views. He has collected a 
supervised the translation of essay 
by ten German historians of the p 
riod after 1945 who indicate a de: 
nite attempt to come to grips wil 
the problem of rewriting German his 
tory and who are active in advocs 
ing the reevaluation of the Germa 
past in terms of a pro-Western, den: 
ocratic and humanitarian orientation. 

Included are not only sevetd 
older and renowned scholars lilt 
Friedrich Meinecke, Franz Schnabe. 
Ludwig Dehio and Alfred von Ma 
tin (Meinecke and Martin have sint 
passed away), but also, and thiss 
one of the most encouraging signs,! 
number of young historians, lik 
Johann Albrecht von Rantzau, El 
nor von Puttkamer 
Hofer. To these Professor Kohn he 
prefaced a most illuminating essay ® 
“Rethinking German History,” whit 
makes it possible for the lay reade 
to orient himself in the problem, a 
appended a bibliography of some ]5 
titles of other postwar writings # 
Germany that belong in the sat 
category. 


All the writers included are ket 
» twent 


© posite 


ly aware of the importance of tr 
issue. “Perplexed and distractet 
wrote Gerhard Ritter, “the Germat 
stand today at the grave of thet 


century German historians, Friedti# 
Meinecke, wrote: “Our traditiom 
picture of history, with which ¥ 
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ew up, now requires a fundamental 
vision, in order clearly to distin- 
ish from each other the true and 
fase value of our history.” 

Walther Hofer, the youngest of the 
group, contributes a conscientious 
and profound essay, “Toward a Re- 
vision of the German Concept of His- 
ry,” in which he points to three 
factors that have been more signifi- 
ant in German history than in the 
history of any other European na- 
tion: 

1. Power has been idealized and 
glorified. 

2, War is made heroic and moral. 

3, The national idea is radicalized 
and made absolute. 

The Germans, concludes Hofer, 
“nust once again bring up into their 
historical awareness the fact that 
there operated beside the authoritar- 

‘ian, power-oriented current of forces, 
aso liberal and democratic forces 
‘which merely did not have the his- 
torical chance to survive. They will 
then cease to be victim to the idea 
that, in the liberal, democratic, po- 
litical and historical thinking some- 
thing alien is being forced upon 
them.” In such reevaluation, as 
/Hajo Holborn emphasizes, the his- 
tory of the last 150 years is espe- 
cially important. 

There is in this country, as in 
Britain, a pro-German school of po- 
litical thinking which, either because 
of a guilt complex or because of an 
; werdeveloped Calvinist sense of 
moral self-flagellation, closes its eyes 
entirely to the existence of a “Ger- 
; man problem” and, following the ex- 
ample of the “revisionists” after 
World War I. is ready to condone 
| Germany in order better to castigate 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin and 
blame them for all the ills of the 
wentieth century. There is the op- 
osite school, particularly evident 
along the Eastern Seaboard, which 

as condemned Germany and_ the 

mans to eternal perdition and 
Which is ready to brand as a pro- 
Nazi any one who has a good word 
to say for present-day Germany. 

ans Kohn, in this volume as in 
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other writings, is helping to mold a 
more intelligent attitude toward this 
problem. No one can accuse Pro- 
fessor Kohn of being “soft” to the 
Germans. Long before American 
public opinion was fully aware of the 
Nazi danger, he was warning us not 
only of the perils of Hitler but of 
the complexity of the whole Ger- 
man situation. He knows from his 
own sad personal experience what it 
means to have lost his own loved 
ones at the hands of Nazi German 
exterminators. But his wisdom and 
his intelligence tell him that it is un- 
thinkable and unwise to permanently 
condemn a people of 60 million to 
a pariah status in the heart of Eu- 
rope. What we must do is to give 
strength and encouragement to those 
forces at work within Germany that 


are ‘dedicated to a free and demo- 
cratic society. 

“Germany,” writes Professor Kohn, 
“stands between the East and the 
West, open to both. In helping her 
to decide for the West—not to lead 
a ‘young Europe’ against the West 
but to reintegrate herself with the 
old and ever-new West which is truly 
conservative and truly revolutionary 
—German historiography can make 
an important contribution.” 

It is in this spirit that the present 
work was conceived. It is a pity 
that thus far it has not received in 
this country the attention it de- 
serves; the British have shown great- 
er wisdom in this respect. It is a 
book that should be read by every- 
one interested in a free and peace- 
ful Europe. 





Too Many Tools 


The Sociology of Work. 
By Theodore Caplow. 
Minnesota. 330 pp. $5.00. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE is most fruitful 
when it combines several disciplines. 
A daring thinker will draw at will 
on the facts and tools of economics, 
sociology, history and political sci- 
ence. On the other hand, the price of 
harnessing all may be mastery of 
none. To this risk Professor Theodore 
Caplow, of the University of Min- 
nesota, falls an easy victim. 

In The Sociology of Work, he 
essays the first general treatise in 
the new and burgeoning field known 
as occupational sociology, an area of 
study concerned with the problems 
stemming from or related to the work 
of man. Scores of interesting em- 
pirical investigations have been ac- 
complished in its name in recent 
years. Nevertheless, the field is new 
only in terms of its vantage point. 
Labor and its problems have been 
studied systematically by economists 
for more than a century—and it 
would be a mistake to assume that 
their efforts were entirely unsuccess- 


Reviewed by Melville J. Ulmer 


Chairman of the Economics Department, 
the American University 


ful. One would anticipate, then, that 
the writer of this general treatise 
would have armed himself with a 
knowledge of at least their more 
elementary findings. This Professor 
Caplow neglected to do. 

The result is a collection of facts 
seasoned by informal interpretation 
which seldom vaults above the in- 
nocuous. When rare references are 
made to underlying economic rela- 
tionships or economic literature, they 
are almost uniformly made in error. 

Thus Caplow writes of the Austrian 
School as the founder of institutional 
economics; the “iron law” of wages 
as a current doctrine of economics: 
the monopolist, in contrast with other 
types of business, as attempting to 
maximize total return. There are 
occasional allusions to the marginal- 
productivity theory of wages, but the 
author seems ignorant of its mean- 
ing. He is—primarily for this reason 
—mystified by such phenomena as 
the high salaries of movie stars. the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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TOOLS 


CONTINUED 


rising trend of real wages in indus- 
trialized nations, and the fact that 
“the disagreeable and hazardous oc- 
cupations” in the economy “are 
among the worst paid.” 

In the absence of a_ theoretical 
framework, facts accumulate in dis- 
connected jumbles. The composite 
becomes more difficult to summarize 
than a dictionary. In the chapters 
on the measurement of occupational 
status, occupation and the family. 


and the occupations of women, some 
of the facts cited are not so well 
known and could elicit some interest. 
But there is always the disconcerting 
absence of relationship among them, 
and such solemn pronouncements as: 

“The housewife’s career normally 
begins at marriage. . . . In the nor- 
mal family type, the husband is gain- 
fully employed, the wife keeps house, 
the children are either at home or in 
school and the household includes no 


relatives, dependents, or servants, 
Historically, adolescent girls eam) 
the techniques of keeping house }y 
informal apprenticeship with the 
. . . With a few exception 
all bureaucratic hierarchies are pyy 
mided: that is, the number of 
ployees at a given rank is smal 


mothers. 


than in the rank immediately beby 
and larger than in the rank above’ 
Thus the book is also difficult 


read. 








What the Last Election Showed 


Is There a Republican Majority?: Political Trends, 1952-1956. 


By Louis Harris. 
Harper’s. 231 pp. $3.50. 


WirH ALL their shortcomings, pub- 
lic-opinion polls provide better guid- 
ance for the mid-century politician 
than the horseback hunches of his 
predecessors, and Mr. Harris’s com- 
pendium of 1952’s polls will doubtless 
be consulted frequently this year by 
the backroom boys of the Republican 
and Democratic National Committees. 

To a participant in the 1952 cam- 
paign, the polls cited by Mr. Harris 
acquire added interest as they con- 
firm or cast doubt upon impressions 
formed in the heat of battle. To me, 
they indicate that there was no 
Republican majority then, just as 
there probably is not now. On the 
other hand, there very definitely was 
an Eisenhower majority then, and 
there is now. The question now is: 
Which of these contrary majorities 
will prevail? 

A post-mortem of the 1952 cam- 
paign underlines the immense advan- 
tage Candidate Eisenhower had in 
becoming well and favorably known 
to the American people in a non- 
political role before he donned his 
politicians’ civvies. Underlying this 
is the traditional American distrust 
of the politician as someone who is 
seeking to exploit the public rather 
than to serve it. An invaluable im- 
pression for a candidate to create is 
that the office has sought the man, 
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and it has seldom been truer than in 
Eisenhower’s case. In contrast, Ste- 
venson was drafted by the politicians, 
not the people, and first appeared to 
most Americans in the mendicant 
part of the seeker of votes. 

A significant set of polls indicates 
the degree to which Stevenson suc- 
ceeded in overcoming this handicap. 
In August, 1952, 38 per cent of the 
sample polled chose as a phrase to 
describe Stevenson “a man of really 
high intelligence” where in late Octo- 
ber 48 per cent did. (Eisenhower, in 
contrast, from 52 to 53.) 
Whereas in August, 29 per cent found 
that the Illinois Governor had “an 
attractive personality,” 36 per cent 
cited this quality at the close of the 
campaign, (Eisenhower’s rating re- 
mained almost constant, going from 
49 per cent to 50.) 

Stevenson’s outstanding campaign 
shortcoming came in the category of 
“inspiring confidence.” Only 15 per 
cent chose this characterization in 
August, and the proportion had in- 
creased no more than 4 per cent by 
late October. 

Electorally, however, his most sig- 
nificant failure lay in not giving 
the American people confidence that 
he could bring the Korean War to 
and end. It was this which, in my 
view, made the “Eisenhower major- 


went 


ity” prevail over the underlyiy 
Democratic majority. 

It shows up clearly in the contrat 
between the 58.5 per cent majoriy 
which women gave to Eisenhow 
and the 52.5 per cent for men. 
tween union members and thet 
wives the break was even sharp 
with 60 per cent of the unionist 
sticking with the Democrats, whit 
55 per cent of their wives plump 
for Ike. 

Now that, as the President rece! 
ly told the American Legion, “W 
sounds of battlefields, everywhere # 
the world, have been stilled,” will te 
Korean War dominate the }) 
elections, as it did in 1952? Publi 
opinion polls already indicate 


this is the biggest single factor af 


ing the Republicans, but politica 
are likely to recall their timewor 
maxim: “Gratitude is the expectali 
of future favors.” 

This reviewer’s opinion is that 
Democratic majority, although s 
ject to steady erosion (particulal 
among Catholics of Polish and In 
descent) remains a basic factor! 


American politics, and that Ese 


hower’s prestige cannot, in 4 Cat 
gressional campaign, be employ 
with sufficient effectiveness to 
come it. One hopes Mr. Harris 
write a similar book about 1954. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Reviewing the 


Summer Circuit 


SHIPLEY 


QOKING OVER the successful sea- 
“a just completed on the straw- 
hat circuit, it almost seems that the 
hot-weather houses are more flour- 
ishing than the regular theaters. Such 
anotion, however, is tenable only if 
one contrasts the widespread summer 
activity with limited Broadway. 
More properly, there is, in the main, 
a shifting to special resorts of what 
goes on in college and community 
theaters all winter. Last winter, for 
example, Columbia University in 
New York, in celebration of the city’s 
bicentennial, presented a truly ex- 
citing series of plays that were on 
the New York stage in 1754: 
Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem, 
Steele’s The Conscious Lovers, Gay’s 
The Beggars’ Opera, and Hoadly’s 
The Suspicious Husband. And this 
summer, at Antioch College, Ohio, 
the Shakespeare Festival continued 
to draw great throngs. 

There are perhaps five types of 
presentation in our summer theaters. 
First, there are the try-outs, produc- 
tions of new plays aiming at other 
markets. Westport affords two varie- 
ties of this type. The Country Play- 
house shows works that aspire to 
Broadway; it was my misfortune to 
see two of these, which—since some 
magic may befall them in transit to 
New York—I shall not name. At the 
White Barn Theater, Lucile Lortel 
extends her hospitality to a wider 
Tange, with more experimental or 
cultural aspects in the entertainment. 
One of the best presentations on the 
‘uperbly equipped White Barn stage 
ga Offenbach’s satiric operetta The 
Private A ffair of the Grand Duchess, 
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with English book and lyrics by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin. This, 
with some polishing, should be as 
widely welcomed as their Fledermaus. 

A second type of summer show 
features a Hollywood star who is 
seeking the values of the living thea- 
ter and tours in a Broadway success 
of yesteryear. Closely allied to this 
are the summer stock companies, 
often with a school attached and a 
visiting star, presenting a repertoire 
of plays from other seasons. In these, 
it is not the plays but the players 
that are hoping for Broadway. 

The last two types of summer pro- 
duction exist for themselves, without 
any ulterior ambitions. The first is 
the local spectacle, which gathers a 
gay crowd in festive mood, and 
proffers what sometimes seems but 
happy-go-lucky entertainment. In 
many small towns, the circus still is 
carrying on just this happy function. 
More formally, in various parts of 
the country, pageant-plays based on 
local history or legend are becoming 
annual features. Among these are the 
Carolina lost colony play and other 
historical dramas by Paul Green. 


Near New York there is the an- 
nual show at the Jones Beach Marine 
Theater, with papier-maché whales 
and live mermaids in the water, and 
a night in Venice or (this year) a 
thousand and one Arabian Nights on 
the stage across the lagoon. Guy 
Lombardo is presenting Lauritz Mel- 
chior with a colorful company, in- 
cluding a human serpent (so lithe in 
her snake dance she seems), a dis- 
appearing water ballet that returns 
three times in a decorous but delight- 
ful subestuarial strip-tease, and—of 
course—the finale fireworks. Every 
New York summer should include a 
trip to Jones Beach and its marine 
spectacle. 

Finally, in a class by themselves, 
come the Shakespeare Festivals. 
These dot the land: Antioch; Strat- 
ford, Canada; Stratford 
promised for 1955), Connecticut; 
Ashland, Oregon; in its fifth season, 
the “National” Shakespeare Festival 
at San Diego, California. This, while 
it cannot boast the name of the 
author’s home town, puts on his plays 
in a replica of the Old Globe Theater, 


in the manner (as nearly as we know 


(we are 


it) of their original presentation. In- 
cidentally, the San Diego group of- 
fers thirty scholarships to student 
actors and technicians, and—unlike 
the Canada group, already deviating 
in its second season—it plays only 
Shakespeare. Summer or _ winter, 
Shakespeare is still the greatest at- 
traction in our theater. And, sum- 
mer or winter, the theater—offering 
entertainment, enlightenment, exalta- 
tion—still takes strong hold upon the 


human spirit. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Senator Flanders Comments 
On the People of His Home State 


William E. Bohn’s article on “The Spirit of 
Vermont” [THE New Leaper, August 30] is 
that of a discerning man. May I add to your 
fund of illustration of our Vermont character- 
istics by relating the following: 

President Coolidge’s father had one serious 
illness before the last one which resulted in his 
death. The President was summering in 
Swampscott, and on the news of his father’s 
illness took the train for Ludlow and went 
thence to Plymouth, where he stayed until his 
father was out of danger. 

The return to Swampscott was made by an 
impressive motorcade which included secret 
service men, newspaper reporters, and other 
elements of a Presidential retinue. When they 
crossed the toll bridge across the Connecticut 
near our town, the reporter from the Boston 
Herald called out to the lady who was collect- 
ing the money, “Do you know who that was in 
the second car ahead?” She said, “No.” He 
said, “That was President Coolidge.” “Is that 
so? Fifteen cents please.” 

We like to have it that way. 

Springfield, Vermont Ratpu E. FLANDERS 


Views Vary on the Wisdom of 
‘Alternatives to the H-Bomb’ 


It seems to me the title of your H-Bomb 
series was unfortunate. There is perhaps a 
fair chance that we may be able to avoid 
detonating an H-bomb in the war in which we 
are engaged, but in an entirely real sense we 
are using the atomic weapon every day. Were 
it not for that use, France, Italy and England 
might well be satellites, this country in desper- 
ate straits. Atomic power has been our protec- 
tion, in spite of the fact that we have done our 
best to minimize its effect. 

We are not only at war, but that war is a 
total war. To win it we need every weapon 
available. It is not a question of what we can 
do instead of, but what we can do in addition. 
There is no question that “the word” is a vital 
weapon, as Konrad Kellen argues [THE New 
LEADER, September 6]; but to be effective the 
word must come from a source which has the 
prestige of known power and determination. 
The voice of a “paper tiger” does not carry far 
in the jungle. 

Mr. Kellen states the objective well: “Noth- 
ing less than a disintegration of the Soviet 
system and the erection of a political structure 

. with which we could live in harmony and 
trust for a common purpose.” But to imply for a 
moment that persuasion is going to play a 
major role in reaching that goal is as senti- 
mental as the idea that our best protection is 


improving the condition of the under-privileged, 
If our salvation lies in the “disintegration of 
the Soviet system,” there is much the West has 
done that it ought not to have done, much thy 
it has left undone. Changing Mr. Nehru’s dic. 
tum slightly, “The sequel to co-existence js 
collaboration.” 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


J. H. Vinceyr 


As a long time subscriber to Tue Ney 
LEADER, as well as to the Journal of the Atomic 
Scientists, ’m glad to congratulate you for the 
space you are giving to a discussion of “Alter 
natives to the H-Bomb.” Alternatives to a 
destruction of mankind and man’s civilization 
have, it may be reasonably argued, been re. 
duced to only one, that intimated by Jame 
Burnham—surrender to users of that bomb, 
But this, if true, is only because of our in- 
ability or unwillingness to resort to an effective 
political defense. That political remedy is in m 
humble opinion a surrender of absolute m 
tional sovereignty to a world federal gover 
ment of limited scope but sufficiently powerful 
to deter the Soviet Union from an unannouncel 
atomic blitz. The United States should insist 
next year on a revision of the charter of the 
United Nations which will convert that im- 
potent international organization into an it 
strument for enforcing permanent world peace 

Frankly speaking, if this isn’t done, national 
suicide for this country or Russia, or both. i 
impending. Citizens of our country as a whole 
haven’t yet been advised of the full destruc 
tiveness of a continental-scale atomic Peat! 
Harbor. For example, the public has not beet 
told that our forests would be set aflame it 
atomic war. Nor has it comprehended whit 
recent advice Hanford, Wash., reall 
means. Manifestly, if 53 million gallons © 
water can be contaminated by a single gram 
of strontium 90 (an atomic waste), poisoning 
the drinking water of all our great cities shoul 


from 


be a very simple matter indeed. 
Schenectady, N.Y. Hersert M. Mereill 


Congratulates ‘The New Leader’ : 
On 30 Year Fight for Democrat 


When I read Raphael Abramovitch’s For. 
ward article a few weeks ago, lauding T# 
New Leaper’s role in rousing America t0 the 
menacing tide of Red fascism in Europe a 
Asia during the past three decades, I hai # 
impulse to write and add my own sentimetls 
to that richly deserved tribute. 

As a reader of THE New LEADER since F 
birth in 1924, I well know how difficult it ™ 
been to keep the magazine alive and alert ® 
these long, lean years. Wars, revolutions * 


The New Leait 
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ERRILL 


qu: New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
veadless of point of view. For space reasons, 
jowever, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


wmic depressions, dictatorships and schisms in 
American and world labor movements have 
gavulsed the world during THE New Leaper’s 
lie, but it never once lost its direction. 

Always I read it with relish. I used to pass 
ito to my colleagues in the U.S. Labor De- 
wrtment when I was in Washington; I prized 
it more than ever while I served in Vienna as 
hbor adviser to the American Military Head- 
qarters. There, too, I circulated it among my 
fiends in the Austrian trade unions and the 
“eialist party. Everywhere, it has been 
xclaimed as the most enlightened leader in 
the world-wide struggle to maintain freedom 
ad decency. Today, after 30 years, it still 
ands on the firing line in freedom’s war 
qgainst the Bolshevik pestilence. 

New York City Joun L. AFros 


Disturbed by Administration’s 
Silence on Rhee Appeal for War 


President Rhee of South Korea visited Wash- 
ington and openly urged the United States to 
help his Army invade and conquer North 
Korea. No one in the Executive Branch of the 
US. Government opposed him. No one in the 
Legislative Branch of the U.S. Government op- 
posed him, Although there has been peace in 
Korea for a year, the U.S. wants the Neutral 
Nations Armistice Commission, the truce-super- 
vision agency, to disband because it is “totally 
ineflective.” 

Is the ground being set by the U.S. for a 
new war? 


Inglewood, California J. E. SHERMAN 


Asks for Positive Program to 
Combat ‘Consistent Negativism 


Enough on Russia for the moment! I am 
thoroughly convinced that you are right. But 
now that you have immunized us against the 
sinister aspects of Communism, where are you 
leading us? 


9 


As a European temporarily living in the 
United States, I would like to point out that 
ny feelings would hardly be considered unique 
o the Continent. Across the Atlantic, THE 
New Leaver is in danger of acquiring notoriety 
for its consistent negativism. 

New York City Rosert E. Leonarp 


Mythology Still Dangerous 


Even Though Subjects Change 


E. Yourievsky notes [THe New LEApER, 
August 23] that the Stalin myth is dying in the 
USSR. Meanwhile, the Malenkov myth is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds in the Western world. 
When will the dust come out of our eyes? 
°an Simeon, California Fevrx CARTWRIGHT 
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: ""*BRIGADOON" 


In Color and CinemaScope starring 


GENE KELLY - VAN JOHNSON - CYD CHARISSE 
With ELAINE STEWART « BARRY JONES * ALBERT SHARPE 


Color by ANSCO e Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
Produced by ARTHUR FREED e An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: "AUTUMN ALBUM" —Gala new revue produced 
by Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 








A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the day with lead- 
ing writers and public figures on 


“The New Leader" Forum 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 
every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organiza- 
tions are requested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New Leaner The- 
atrical Department. Phone ALgonquin 
5-8844. THe New Leaver Theatrical De- 
partment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 














CLARK LANA VICTOR 
GABLE TURNER MATURE 


BETRAYED! 


That’s the name of the new M-G-M picture 
with a surprise ending of spine-tingling 
thrill. (Don’t tell, please!) Filmed in 
Holland, it’s the year’s top suspense drama! 


On Wide-Vision Screen with New Perspecta Stereophonic Sound 


” seews STALE Ze 


DOORS OPEN 9:30 A. M. 





THE RED CROSS GIVES DISASTER RELIEF 





“UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


NOW! 


AN ELIA KAZAN PRODUCTION 
cosine MARL MALDEN - LEE J. COBB 


with ROD STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


and introducing EVA MARIE SAINT 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL * Screen Play by BUDD SCHULBERG 
5 Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN + Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
Air- 
Conditioned 


DOORS OPEN 


B'way & 45th St. 9:45 A.M. 





The New Leader 








new mother 


The love that makes a doll her baby is the beginning of mother- 
jood for a little girl... the start of love-giving that will make 
jer strive and fight for the security of those she loves as long 


os she lives. 


Take care of your doll-baby, little girl. It is one of the world’s 


nost precious playthings. 


The security that springs from love 
isthe very heart of our living. It is a 
privilege known only in a country such 
ours, where men and women are free 
towork for it. 

And when we live up to the privilege 
of taking care of our own, we also best 


take care of our country. For the strength 


of America is in its secure homes all 
joined in a common security. 

Let America’s security be found in 
your home! 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you've tried to save and failed, 
thanees are it was because you didn’t 
r Vea plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
cen, that really works—the Payroll 
Pi a Plan for investing in U.S. 
ra Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
your company’s pay office, choose 
PF a you want to save—a couple 
‘i : lars a payday, or as much as you 
sh. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
automatically invested in Series 


“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn 
interest at an average of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held 
to maturity! And they can go on earn- 
ing interest for as long as 19 years and 


8 months if you wish. Eight million 
working men and women are building 
their security with the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. For your family’s sake, how 
about signing up today? 


If you want your interest as cur- 
rent income, ask your banker about 
3% Series ‘‘H’”’ Bonds which pay in- 
terest semiannually by Treasury 
check. An excellent investment. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





The New Leader is proud to announce its 


30th ANNIVERSARY DINNER} 


The Speakers 
HERBERT 


British Labor leader 


GEORGE 
~  ## MEANY 


GEORGE MEANY President of the AFL HERBERT MORRISON 


The Subject ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


George N. Shuster, Toastmaster 


DINNER COMMITTEE: David Dubinsky, Chairman; Adolf A. Berle Jr., 
Sidney Hook, Jacob Potofsky, Walter P. Reuther 


Friday Evening OCTOBER 8, 1954 8:00 o’clock 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


$15 per person (gratuity included} 


In order to secure your reservation, send your check or money order soon t0— 


DINNER DEPARTMENT, The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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